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To turn over the leaves of a journal on one's 
return from distant travels and arduous occupa- 
tions is always a penitential exercise. There is 
so much that should have been recorded on 
the spot, but then the spot was one that was 
not conducive to quiet jottings and descriptive 
accuracy. Perhaps Africa must, and always will 
suflFer at the hands of her explorers more than 
any other country in this respect. In a land 
where a good day's work depends upon being 
ready to start at daylight, and in which for the 
most part the mosquito has it all his own way 
as soon as the sun goes down, there is little time 
to fill up the pages of diaries. When a few 
moments are snatched for the purpose, it occurs 
to one to write down the hard facts of the daily 
life, which are not always as interesting as one 
would anticipate from the adventurous point of 
view. I am led, however, to hope that these 
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pages which I oflFer to the reader may at all 
events serve a good purpose at the present 
moment. Our exploration of Lake Nyassa 
enables me to treat fully upon some of those 
extraordinary features which appear to be 
peculiar to these great inland seas, and which 
are now exciting so much curiosity. It also 
becomes a positive duty to set forth the slow 
but steady desire on the part of the native tribes 
to have Europeans amongst them; and then, 
again, it may stimulate future ventures if I 
recount the manner in which it was proved 
possible to carry a steam-vessel over very great 
natural obstacles, up mountainous passes and 
through break-neck gorges. To attempt this 
latter feat was the main reason of my setting out 
once more for Africa, and it is with deep thank- 
fulness to Him who granted success to us that I 
enter upon the details of the enterprise. 

I must be still more venturesome in making 
excuses for personal shortcomings when I state 
that once in our little vessel steaming swiftly on 
Lake Nyassa, and with time to look round, I 
came to the conclusion that if there was one 
thing less conducive than another to diligent 
penmanship, surely it was to be found in the 
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daily routine of ray life afloat. Fortune seemed 
to have a fresh stalk of grass for me every 
morning, whether afloat or ashore. If I was 
alternately "tinker, tailor, soldier and sailor," 
one day, I had to be " apothecary and plough- 
hoy " by turns at a pinch ; and to complete the 
list, must fain be " thief," and steal moments to 
write in, if I did so at all ! However, I am thus 
the better able to thank those to whom I am 
very much indebted for their kindness in render- 
ing me great assistance in the present under- 
taking. On Dr. Laws I could always reckon 
for the most obliging and painstaking observa- 
tions and notes whilst he accompanied me in the 
voyage to the north end of the Lake, and at 
times when the serious responsibility of navi- 
gating our vessel absorbed all my thoughts. 

I am exceedingly obliged to Mrs. Bruce for 
the loan of one of her father's (Dr. Living- 
stone's) maps to illustrate the country between 
the East Coast of Africa and the eastern shore of 
the Lake. This map has a very peculiar interest, 
apart from its great value now that numerous 
endeavours are being made to turn almost every 
mile passed over by the great traveller to some 
practical use in opening up Africa. 
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When amongst his journals, pocket-books, 
and diaries, a complete history was found of 
every day spent during his last series of tra- 
vels, it was at once apparent that the section 
of his map to which I allude was missing. 
Captain Cameron very fortunately discovered 
it at Ujiji after the publication of the * Last 
Journals,' and by him it was restored to Mrs. 
Bruce. I take this opportunity to record my 
thanks to the Lords of the Admiralty, and to 
the Committee of the Free Church of Scotland, 
for enabling me in the first instance to mature 
plans upon the lines of previous experience, and 
to develop them unhampered by any restrictions 
whatever. If kindly forethought was present at 
every turn before starting, on my return a sincere 
welcome met me everywhere from my own 
countrymen. A friendship begun whilst amongst 
some of the scenes I treat upon is available 
too, and I gladly accept its promptings. The 
Rev. Horace Waller's acquaintance with the 
rivers and tribes of East Africa fitted him to 
do me a service in preparing my notes for 
publication, and I must record the obligation 
I owe. 

I am aware that it is almost necessary to 
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make one remark for fear of misunderstanding. 
In speaking of our presence in Africa, and in 
several other ways, I use throughout the term 
" the English," but it is in the general sense in 
which it seems natural to do so: moreover, it 
would lead to endless confusion if one had to 
teach the natives anew that the " British " had 
come to take up their quarters with them. 
From first to last it is plain enough that Scotland 
has paid a noble tribute to her great countryman, . 
and has infused her own determined spirit into 
the great undertaking which I had the honour 
to guide as pioneer. In fact we are not without 
ample indications that a new era has already 
be^ in aat Africa. To the Wng credit o' 
the Sultan of Zanzibar be it said that, in spite 
of poHtical antagonism and dangers arising from 
the opposition of his own people, of which we 
have no conception, he has ever since his visit 
to England entered heart and soul into the 
suppression of the slave-trade. Reporting re- 
cently on his visit to a part of the Zanzibar 
C!oast, hitherto famous or its slave-exporting 
transactions, Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty's indefati- 
gable Consul-General, informs us, that "through- 
" out the whole district (Mungao) the slave- 
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" trade is at an end, and the principal chiefs 
^ who carried on the wars that depopulated the 
" district so lately as 1873, have become indus- 
" trious and settled. A commerce has sprung 
" up in one year, which has reconciled the 
" people of Mungao to the new state of things, 
** and opened to them a source of wealth, but 
** one wholly incompatible with wars and slave- 
** trade. Last year (1876) the export of india- 
" rubber from the Mungao district amounted to 
" l,400,000lbs. which represents 400,000 dollars' 
value, or approximately 90,000/." Wherever 
Dr. Kirk came in contact with the people he 
was glad to find a want of labour generally 
acknowledged : this alone makes it certain the 
chiefs will no longer harry and hunt down their 
people for exportation, .when they can employ 
them to such advantage on the spot. I am here 
speaking, of course, of the sea-coast and the 
country adjacent to it, not the Lake country to 
which we penetrated: these benefits have yet 
to extend thither, I have only to add that, 
humanly speaking, a splendid foundation has 
been laid, but it will require the most consum- 
mate tact and energy both at home and abroad 
to raise up a structure of equally solid good 
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upon it. The critical time is when danger 
seems at an end, and a tendency to reaction 
succeeds amongst those who . have worked long 
and arduously to set the machinery in motion. 
When I consider the darkness, cruelty, and 
wickedness against which these African Mission- 
ary enterprises are hurled in the great fight of 
good against evil, perhaps I may be excused if 
I adopt a simile which my profession suggests. 
Many a shell leaves the gun only to fall harm- 
lessly enough — buried in the earth for want of due 
care. To make it burst at the right moment and 
right place is a matter of careful "timing" of fuses 
and skilled manipulation. In both cases the same 
powder is burnt in the gun : so with Missionary 
enterprises. Whether successful or unsuccessful, 
we see the same energy burnt at first and the 
same enthusiasm — the same good hope fires the 
charge, and then away whirls the missile over 
the darkest fortress the Devil ever had in this 
world, in my opinion. But it can only be when 
all precautions and the most intelligent care 
have been brought to bear — when every calcula- 
tion for time and distance has been made — that 
the shell does its appointed work. In this 
instance I have shown that the range was found 
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some years ago, and a battery opened, which, 
though silenced by the onslaught of the slave- 
trade, accomplished a great end at the time. 
All I am anxious about now is that shell after 
shell shall be skilfully and accurately hurled 
from this fresh vantage-ground, and that 
Livingstonia may prove " mighty through God 
to the pulling down of strongholds/* 



E. D, Young, 



Skinneb House, Lydd, Kent, 
July 1877. 
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The following pages relate almost entirely to 
operations and adventures connected with the 
establishment by the Free Church of Scotland, 
in conjunction with others, of a large Industrial 
Mission in Eastern Africa, on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, and to explorations and discoveries upon 
the lake itself. The circumstances surroimding 
the undertaking at its outset bear a peculiar 
interest, and I will therefore offer a few words 
on its origin. 

Every one was much grieved at the death of 
Dr. Livingstone, and it soon became evident 
that the account of his last labours (fortunately 
preserved in his own words) had given a great 
impetus in Scotland and in England to the cause 
which he had so much at heart. 

To raise up some fitting memorial to so great 
a man was a very natural instinct, and it craved 
a prompt satisfaction. Had he been consulted 
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in life I cannot doubt but. that the steps even- 
tually decided upon would have met with his 
highest appreciation. 

In short, it was felt that with so much love, 
generosity, and admiration anxious to be en- 
listed for the purpose, it would best serve as a 
testimony to his worth if a search were made 
for some one object of paramount importance 
in Livingstone's estimation, so that it might, if 
possible, be carried to completion. 

Nor was it very diflScult to select this par- 
ticular object, as I shall presently show. 

To know Livingstone was to feel that ygu 
were in the presence of a man working out a 
problem so vast that it could not but contain 
details of development which, when scrutinized 
singly by the looker-on or read without their 
context, very often gave rise to misapprehensions. 

How constantly used I to be asked in speak- 
ing of him, " But had he not really given up 
mission work before he died ? " Merely to deny 
that such was the case seemed to leave some 
explanation wanting; as, for instance, when 
his geographical discoveries and explorations 
had perhaps led up to the query. 

I think his countrymen could not have shown 
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their appreciation of his true missionary charac- 
ter more perfectly than they have in calling 
into being the Livingstonia Mission. But I 
know that such a question as the above has 
only its origin from want of a true knowledge 
of Livingstone's position in Africa ; and here I 
will try and explain my meaning. Central 
Africa, the land of his labours, cannot be 
compared to any other territory in the whole 
world. One force is at work there whicli mili- 
tates against all improvement within, and fends 
off all relief from without. Whether this 
relief takes the form of instituting Christianity 
amongst the tribes, of civilising them, or of 
developing the resources of the country, the 
slave-trade has hitherto frustrated all. 

Cursed with this incubus upon its people, 
Livingstone was not the man to slink away from 
them in the state in which he first found them 
simply because there appeared to be a barrier 
there which was not known to missionaries in 
Southern Africa, in North America, in China, in 
India, Greenland, or the South Seas — a barrier 
which kept them behind its bars not as other 
heathen nations, but doubly and trebly fenced 
off from the world. So having discovered that 
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there was a specific and peculiar disease at work, 
he devoted his life to a great plan in order that 
he might find the remedy. 

Too good a man was he ever to imagine 
that when the true relief came it would be 
severed from Christianity. But before this was 
possible, humanly speaking, there was much to 
be done. The question was — could he as a 
missionary set about that which, God helping 
him, should eventually render it possible for 
missionaries to pursue their calling ? Moreover, 
was he justified in spending his life upon a 
gigantic project — far too large for the compre- 
hension of ordinary observers — but subservient 
at every turn to one, to the one great end, 
instead of sitting down to teach and to preach ? 

Emphatically do I say that in this case the 
end fully justified the means. 

But to the means ; for much travelling, ex- 
ploring, and — sore task to him— book-making 
come under the heading. Again I ask, what 
was Central Africa when he, the missionary 
of Kurumanj found himself at Sebetuan^'s side, 
near the sources of the slave-trade and the 
fountain-head of the Zambesi ? 

It was a land unknown to any missionary 
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effort, except we mention the exertions of the 
several Jesuit preachers in the early days of 
Portuguese conquest, whose work shared the 
fate of the same evanescent system in other 
parts of the world. True, it was a land across 
which the tracks of two or three men had been 
traced ingeniously by the light of old records and 
modern interest in Africa ; but, if we look for 
results, these travels were in vain. The energy 
of these Portuguese seems to stand out curiously 
and sadly before the silence and indifference 
which closed in upon them. Where, till very 
recently, was the place in history of Lacerda, 
the Pombeiros, of Monteiro and Gamitto ? 

But if thus forgotten. Central Africa was — 
must we say it — intentionally kept unknown 
till David Livingstone reached it. Portuguese 
possessions were dotted here and there into the 
very centre of the continent, but it suited no 
ends recognised by their Grovernment at home 
to explore intelligently the regions bordering on 
the Zambesi ; at the same time it suited every 
end of the Portuguese in East and also West 
Central Africa to shut out light. 

Possessions valued three hundred years ago 
were now valued no more, save as a sphere for 
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the future doings of broken officers and the de- 
based convicts whom Portugal sent thither at 
intervals. Such was the state of things thirty 
years ago. 

Livingstone stood where the very heart of 
Africa had been reached by the enemies of all 
her races. Three separate streams bore down, 
midst the wails and woes of men, the remnants of 
expiring tribes and communities, each of them 
strong at one time as to numbers, industry, and 
prosperity. The first of these streams was the 
caravan route used by the Arabs, who carried 
away slaves in a north-easterly direction towards 
Zanzibar ; the second, that by which the Portu- 
guese drained off the children and women living 
to the north of the Zambesi, for the purpose of 
trading them away still farther in the interior ; 
and yet eastwards again, tens of thousands 
went to supply the slave-merchants by the road 
which debouches on the coast at Quillimane. 

How was interference to be brought about ? 

As a missionary, his first thought was, how 
could missionaries settle in these stricken dis- 
tricts? If on the spot, how could they hope 
to gather listeners on such fields of slaughter 
as those he trod, amidst the flames of burning 
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villages, and with the very trembling of the land 
upon them ? 

But, perhaps, nearly saddest of all to him was 
the prevailing ignorance concerning the land 
itself. A land uninteresting, waterless and 
barren — so said the world ; and it suited those 
who knew otherwise to let this accusation 
prevail. 

What, then, shall we say of Livingstone if, as 
a means to an end, gifted too as perhaps no man 
ever was for the project, he felt that first and 
foremost he ought to enlighten the outer world — 
to dispel the error, to attract interest, to invite 
scrutiny, to explore, to report and to enlist 
sympathy ? The rest he knew would come, 
even industrial missionary enterprises, but it 
must be by degrees. Are we not right in 
saying that, to the day when he laid down his 
life at Ilala, Livingstone was true to this first 
conception ? Was he thenceforth a missionary 
or an enthusiastic explorer in acting up to it ? 

Again I say the answer would be too long : 
it is not destined to be given in words, for he 
was a man of deeds, and the sequence of events 
will best fiimish the reply. Already I feel I 
am safe in leaving it thus. 
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These pages may suffice in some degree, by 
their narration of actual occurrences, to show 
that such a response is already on the wind. 
We shall not have to listen long for it when we 
see it on record that scores of missionaries are 
even now in dark places of his unveiling, and 
that doors of welcome are open wide to them 
wherever he has been. Far diflFerent would it 
have been if Livingstone had abstained from 
doin^ that which he felt bound to do. 

But to return : when his friends wished to 
raise up a memorial to him they had as a 
guidance some notes which told the inmost hopes 
and aspirations of his heart; and more from 
these than anything else they quickly saw the 
form in which to testify their admiration. 

As a great General when prepared to invade 
an enemy's country keeps continually fixed in his 
mind's eye the key to his campaign, the point 
which must be gained at any cost, the basis from 
which to work and the means to be adopted for 
keeping communications open in his rear, so was 
it found that Livingstone in his great assault 
upon the enemy of Africa had ever a fixed and 
detailed plan. Lake Nyassa, the lake of his own 
discovery, with its water-way from the coast, 
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was the position of all others in his estimation 
which should be gained at any cost to annihilate 
the Portuguese and Arab slave-trade of the East 
in the first place, and to render it possible for 
missionaries to engage in their sacred calling. 
In evidence of this he embarked nearly all his 
fortune to place a steamer on the Lake as far 
back as 1861. At the time it was a failure, 
but it furnished an experience which went far 
to teach me subsequently how to complete the 
task. In short, men saw by the light of his last 
correspondence and his notes that Nyassa still 
was amongst his last thoughts ; and if by Grod's 
blessing the wish to realize our great mission- 
ary's all-prevailing hope has at last been carried 
out in a great success, how noble and how 
appropriate is the tribute to his memory ! 

For myself, as the leader of the Livingstonia 
advanced guard, and the writer of the following 
notes connected with it, I can only say that all 
throughout I am conscious of having worked on 
Livingstone's lines ; and if, under the Almighty's 
guidance, I have been spared to leave behind 
me — firmly planted as I believe — the beginning 
of great things, how truly do I value the master- 
mind that first planned the campaign ! 
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Let it ever be stated to their credit that no 
sooner had the form been determined on which 
the eflFort should take, than the Reformed Pres- 
byterian, the Established and the United Pres- 
byterian Churches of Scotland desired to join 
hands with the Free Church in accomplishing 
it ; and the suggestion made in such good fellow- 
ship was heartily reciprocated. 

When the leadership was oflFered to me in 
virtue of my having spent much time in East 
Africa under Dr, Livingstone, and again subse- 
quently in investigating the story of his murder 
when the Admiralty and the Royal Greographi- 
cal Society did me the honour to put me in 
command of their expedition in 1867, 1 confess 
that it was a very great satisfaction to me to 
witness this unanimity among the Churches, and 
unspeakable pleasure to take charge of their 
nominees. 

Foremost amongst the spokesmen for the 
projected mission, and indefatigable in its com- 
mencement, let me mention the name of my old 
friend the Rev, Dr. James Stewart, the head of 
the Lovedale College in South Africa. Fully 
hoping himself some day to take his place as 
the principal of the Nyassa Mission, he declared 
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that with all his desire to push into Central 
Africa — and I may add we had spent many days 
together on the Zambesi — ^he was compelled by 
the urgent requirements of the Lovedale Insti- 
tution and its offshoot in the Transkei territory 
to decline to conduct the mission to its chosen 
seat. Nevertheless, if the undertaking claims 
one man more than another to father it, let 
Dr. Stewart stand as that parent. 

Finally, it was arranged that he should replace 
me on Lake Nyassa at such time as I could 
report that I had launched a steamer on its 
waters, and had left the first detachment of the 
industrial mission established in a healthy spot. 

I must here reiterate my thanks to the Lords 
of the Admiralty, who, at the request of the 
Missions Committee, gave me leave of absence 
from my Coastguard appointment at Dungeness 
till 1st February, 1877. Whenever I ventured 
to seek help from them on behalf of the expedi- 
tion in any shape or way, the same hearty and 
thoughtful assistance was placed at my service 
which . I had already occasion to thank the 
authorities for in previous years when leading 
the ** Search " Expedition. 

I shall not enter into very many particulars 
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concerning the preparations which it was 
necessary to make both in Scotland and in 
England. With plenty of past experiences to 
fall back upon, and the ready and willing co- 
operation of some of my former companions on 
the Shire, we were able to get through a great 
deal of outfitting work in a short time, I shall 
always remember with gratitude the exceed- 
ing interest and untiring exertions of my old 
commanding officer, Captain J. C. Wilson, of 
H.M.'s S.S. Thunderer^ to insure success for the 
expedition. Perhaps never were funds raised 
more cheerily than when it became known that 
an attempt was to be made to place a steamer 
on Lake Nyassa. Heading the list of sub- 
scribers, I find the old and sincere friend of 
Dr. Livingstone, Mr. James Young, F.R.S., of 
Kelly, placing £1000 at our disposal; Mr. 
James Stevenson, of Glasgow, a like amount; 
Mr. W. Mackinnon, of Balnakill (who has done 
so much in opening up trade in East Africa by 
running steamers between difierent points), gave 
£500; and Mr, P. Mackinnon, Mr. George 
Martin, and Mr. James White furnished like 
gifts. That the sinews of war would be forth- 
coming was evident enough. As in most cases 
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of a similar description, the original pioneers 
can save after-comers a great deal of expenditure 
by telling them what to take and what to leave 
behind. In the present instance I have an idea 
that we made one sovereign go as far as three 
used to do, and yet I cannot say that when we 
arrived on Lake Nyassa we had to reproach 
ourselves with having forgotten one single thing 
that was necessary. Her Majesty's Government 
did me the honour to allow me to furnish details 
in 1867 for the boat I wished to navigate Lake 
Nyassa in when I undertook to clear up the 
story of Dr. Livingstone's murder, and the 
Admiralty authorities in the present instance 
were kind enough to place at our disposal all 
the plans and drawings of my old boat. Adopt- 
ing the main principles of the " Search," the 
commission to build a steamer was placed in the 
hands of Mr* Yarrow, of the Isle of Dogs ; and 
it is only due to him to state that from first to 
last the llala testified to his skill and the iatten- 
tion which had been expended upon her. I 
should explain perhaps that our steamer was 
named the llala because it was at that place 
Dr. Livingstone died. We felt that possibly we 
should meet with natives on the Lake who were 
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acquainted with the part of the country in which 
he perished, and that our naming our vessel thus 
would be a ready means to show them that we 
had taken up his work where he left it, and were 
prepared to do all honour to his name. 

So with a grand fund at our disposal^ friends 
on all sides, a steamer complete, besides two 
fine teak boats and barter goods, provisions of 
all sorts, tools, medicines, etc., we began to 
assemble in London a few days before the sailing 
of the Walmer Castle from the Tictoria Docks. 

And now it is high time that I introduce my 
companions. All through the following pages 
they will be traced doing excellent service 
laboriously and cheerfully, each according to his 
ability ; and if I do not mention them by name 
very frequently it is because in work of this 
kind it is assumed that in a small vessel there 
is not much room for individual acts of special 
importance. 

As the only Englishman of the party, with 
one exception, I had a well-seasoned comprehen- 
sion of the lasting qualities of Scotchmen ; and 
when the six young men presented themselves 
before me that had been selected by the Scotch 
Committee I could not but augur well for our 
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campaign. Foremost amongst these I must 
place the Rev. Dr. Robert Laws, M.B., CM., 
Medical Missionary, whose services were placed 
at the disposal of the Mission Board by the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Established 
Church was anxious to attach to us Mr. Hender- 
son, a gentleman who had travelled much in 
Australia, and to whom they confided the task 
of preparing the way for a separate missionary 
venture a little later on. Messrs. George 
Johnston (carpenter), John Macfadyan (engineer 
and blacksmith), Allan Simpson (second 
engineer), Alexander Riddell (agriculturist), 
and William Baker (seaman, R.N.), made up 
our ship's company. Nor must I omit to 
mention the anxious care evinced by the gentle- 
men with whom these selections lay, represented 
as they were by the Rev. Dr. Duff, the Rev. Dr. 
Stewart, the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, the 
Rev. Dr. Goold, and the Rev. Dr. Macrae. 

Previous to starting we had the llala tried 
on the River Thames, and she was evidently 
just the craft we wanted. With two boilers we 
could run eleven or twelve knots easily, and her 
steering and general handiness were all that 
could be desired. Constructed in such a man- 
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ner that she could he taken to pieces and con- 
veyed in sections not too heavy for a man's 
harden, I had no apprehensions ahout getting 
her hull carried in this manner to the upper 
waters of the Shire : the two hoilers, however, 
were of necessity formidahle undertakings. 
Fortunately for us, the practical mind of Mr. 
James Young, F.R5., here stood us in good 
stead. Present with us on the trial trip, he hit 
on a plan by which we could dispense with one 
of these encumbrances altogether when excessive 
speed should no longer be the object ; and it was 
owing to this suggestion that we were relieved 
from the arduous task of taking a second boiler 
over the cataracts upon our arrival at Matiti. 

With the llala stowed in the hold, and the 
two boats well-housed in on the deck of the 
Wahner Cdstle, we sailed from London on the 
21st of May, 1875. 

Arriving after a fair voyage at Cape Town 
on the 1 8th of June, we were met by a most 
hearty welcome. Dr. Stewart had preceded us 
from England, and we found that he had 
already chartered the German schooner Hara^ 
Captain Felix Rasper, to convey us thence to 
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the Zambesi. In this vessel we sailed from Table 
Bay on the 26th of June. We called in at 
Algoa Bay, whither the Walmer Castle had 
preceded us, for it had not been possible to 
get at some packages which had been placed 
under the cargo destined for Port Elizabeth. 
These were now ready for us on our arrival, 
and we stowed them in the Hara with all 
despatch. Nothing could exceed the kindness 
we received continually from Mr. Donald Currie, 
the owner of the Walmer Castle, and his officers, 
or the hospitality shown towards us by our 
countrymen at Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, 
With everything on board we finally set sail 
for the Zambesi on the 6th of July. Things 
went well with us till the 13th, when at 6 A.M. 
we were caught by a terrific squall from the 
S.W., and all hands were turned up to take in 
fore and aft sails. At 8 a.m. the square-sail-yard 
came down by the run, but fortunately without 
hurt to any one. We were now running under 
bare poles not less than six knots, but the wind 
moderated aft^r a few hours and we found our- 
selves in the latitude of Natal. Light variable 
winds were with us in the Mozambique Channel, 
and not till the 16th did we catch the S.W. 
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monsoon. This freshened up to a six-knot 
breeze, and did us a good turn, and on the 
19th we sighted land somewhere near where 
the East Luabo mouth of the Zambesi ought 
to be. 

It is very difficult, however, to hit oflF one*s 
exact position, for the coast is very low and 
there are few distinguishing marks. Mangrove 
swamps are spread all through the Delta, and 
there are numerous outlets by which the Zam- 
besi water finds its way to the ocean, but it 
requires a very practised eye to find either the 
Kongone or Luabo mouths. It was the first of 
these entrances we were trying to make. We 
came to the conclusion that we were out of our 
reckoning, and so stood off for the night, as we 
were in broken water. With heavy squalls and 
showers, and a considerable swell on, we found 
ourselves to the S.E. in the morning ; but the 
weather clearing up we again made sail and 
stood in for land, sighting it about 8 a.m. 
We had, however, just the same difficulty in 
making out where we were. Light wind and 
squalls, with heavy rain, compelled us to stand 
off once more for the night, and no better result 
followed the next day's work. 
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But our perplexities were soon to eoirie to an 
end. On the morning of the 23rd of July we again 
made sail at daylight, and stood in for the land. 
Mist and clouds for a time made it impossible to 
discover the river, so there was nothing for it 
but to drop anchor again at 8 a.m. Fortunately 
the mist cleared off at midday, and the bar was 
before us, with breakers stretching right across 
it. However, it was nearly low water, and 
with a fair wind and remarkably fine weather 
there was not much risk, and the Harass 
head was put straight for the entrance : she 
touched slightly, but at 5 p.m. we had the in- 
expressible satisfaction of anchoring in Zambesi 
water. 

Judging by former visits, I am led to believe 
that the Kongone Bar has improved of late 
years: there is certainly more water upon it. 
Pearl Island has disappeared, and the old flag- 
staff erected by Livingstone is gone. The same 
may be said of the custom-house established by 
the Portuguese when the Livingstone Expedition 
was in the habit of using this mouth of the 
Zambesi : no sign is visible that they simulate 
any authority there now. 

It was not long before some of the natives 
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came in their canoes, and great indeed was 
their delight at the arrival of the " Ingereze," 
as they called us. We hired a number of them 
to cut wood, build sheds, and make all ready for 
laying down the keel of the iix/a, at one yard 
of caUco per diem for wages. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of Captain Felix Rasper at 
this time. Not only were all the appliances of 
the Hara at our disposal, but he personally 
assisted me in every way ; and I am sure I only 
speak for all my party when I record our hearty 
thanks to him in these pages for his many acts 
of attention. No time was lost in discharging 
the cargo, consisting of the sections of our 
steamer, her boilers, and our goods. We had a 
visit from a Portuguese colonist, who seemed 
much interested in our work ; and a few davs 
later on, a large packet of letters was handed to 
us by a native, addressed to the ill-fated Faulkner 
expedition. He stated that they had been given 
to him by an Englishman to deliver fo the first 
** Ingereze " he should see ; the Cape postmarks 
bore date 1868 : these, together with a similar 
packet brought to me a few days afterwards, I 
requested Captain Rasper to forward to the post- 
master at Cape Town upon his arrival. 
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One mishap only, if such it can be called, befell 
lis whilst constructing the llala. To our dismay 
we found that the bolts provided for screwing 
the little vessel together were in such a state it 
was well-nigh impossible to use them. We had 
reckoned upon a perfectly new set, but instead 
of this we found that after the trial trip on the 
Thames the bolts had all been thrown into 
kegs, encrusted with sand, without oil or any 
precaution to prevent rust, and we opened them 
out apparently useless. A small quantity of new 
bolts, say an eighth of the required number, 
were forthcoming. I mention this because not 
only was it the occasion of more wearisome toil 
and vexation than I ever remember to have 
undergone in my life, but it shows the impera- 
tive necessity of seeing in all similar under- 
takings that holts and nuts belonging to vessels 
of this kind are shipped in the best possible -state. 

In our own case, day by day I was em- 
ployed with a number of natives scouring the 
bolts, one by one, with sand and oil, a task of 
infinite and most vexatious labour, and under a 
burning sun. One of our party, Mr. Henderson, 
was despatched to Mazaro on the 30th in the 
gig, to procure canoes for conveying our stores. 
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and on the 2nd of Angust the lUda was forward 
enough to be launched. For the moment it seemed 
as if we were going to have some trouble about 
this; the ways had sunk somewhat from the 
soft nature of the ground, but with the help of 
the Haras hawser we soon had her afloat. 

Parting with Captain Rasper, and with steam 
up, we left the Kongone on the 7th of August ; 
and I was glad to find that little remained to 
be done in the way of making all trim for our 
voyage. Threading our way through the narrow 
channels of the Delta, we came in for some very 
imexpected and drenching rains; for I may 
remark that as a rule the first fall is in Novem- 
ber. This necessitated severe work for raw 
recruits, and one night, hard and fast on a 
sandbank, was a very tolerable initiation to the 
difficulties which beset these river voyages in 
Africa. But a worse disaster befell us on the 
1 2th. Alas ! for human frailty, I had so far put 
trust in the black cook, Lorenzo Johnson, whom 
we shipped at the Cape, as to believe him 
capable of navigating the cutter, and so had 
cast him ofi* after towing him till it became all 
plain sailing on the Zambesi. What was our 
dismay about midnight to find this worthy put 
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in an appearance, reporting his boat capsized 
in a squall, two of the native crew drowned, and 
a great quantity of our goods lost ! To make 
matters worse, almost all my clothes, together 
with Macfadyan's, Johnston's and Eiddell's, werfe 
somewhere at the bottom of the river; and 
I had a mournful and particular interest in 
taking particular notice of what things I hap- 
pened to stand up in when this ill-omened an- 
nouncement came. The consequences to us all 
might have been most disastrous ; as it was, the 
loss of boots was nothing short of this ; but 
fortunately Dr. Laws had all his baggage on 
board the llala at the time, and this was some- 
thing to be thankful for. So we made our way 
up to Mazaro, the steamer taking the two boats 
in tow thus far : the third boat had preceded us 
with a cargo of coal. 

The first signs of Portuguese occupation are 
met with at this spot, say sixty miles from the 
Kongone. True, there is little enough to be 
seen even there, and that little had become 
considerably less since my last visit. I presented 
the letters of authority with which we were 
armed to the Commandant. 

Care sat heavily upon the Commandant. He 
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and his men were in mortal fear of an invafiion 
— not from the British lion, but in a far more 
matter-of-fact shape. Four of the villagers 
had been carried off by African lions within 
the last few days, and he piteously implored us 
to lend him some rifles and ammunition to 
destroy them. This granted, there was yet one 
indispensable, but this we could not furnish 
them with — I mean, courage to come to the 
scratch. Finally, it was considered best to ask 
me to undertake the matter when their hearts 
failed them. I bade them call us in case the 
lions came during the night, but we heard no 
more of them during our short stay. 

Matters have changed in more ways than one 
— ^but all in the same direction — since my last 
stay at Mazaro. We found the price of canoe^ 
hire, of labour of all sorts and of food, at least 
doubled. This is to be accounted for by the 
fact that resources of all kinds have been 
strained to the utmost to carry on a long and ex- 
pensive campaign against two rebels, Belchiora 
and Bonga, men who for years obstructed 
trade with the upper waters of the Zambesi. 
The outlay on this war has been very large, 
and the loss of life amongst the badly-equipped 
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^iroops amounts almost to annihilation. Bel- 
<;liioro disappeared from the scene some years 
since, but I understood that Bonga had been 
" treated with " recently ; and as far as he was 
concerned the river was open, but only just so 
long as he chose. The chronic state of these 
settlements, Mazaro, Shupanga, Senna and 
Tette, is one of " scare '* and misery. On the 
southern bank of the Zambesi the Landheen 
CaflEres, a powerful and warlike tribe, either 
levy black-mail with a heavy hand, or drive 
the' colonists and their slaves across to the 
opposite shore, just as the mood takes them^ 
Shupanga is the point most exposed. During 
the time of the Livingstone Expedition the fine 
house of Senhor Zefferino and the adjacent 
villages, the mango-trees and cocoa-nut palms, 
formed a striking feature as the traveller passed 
up the river ; but all this is changed now. The 
Landheehs will no longer tolerate the Portu- 
guese, and the house is given up to bats and 
owls. I understand the same thing is manifest 
when one gets as high as Senna and Tette : 
the right bank of the river cannot be held by 
garrisons whose pretensions are out of all com- 
parison with their real power. 
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As soon as we had satisfactorily arranged the 
matter of canoe-hire and completed our piu> 
chases of grain, etc., for the voyage tip to the 
Cataracts of the Shire, we bade adieu to the 
Commandant at Mazaro and stood away for 
Shupanga, on the opposite side of the Zambesi. 
Old associations, if nothing else, insisted upon 
a halt here. 

Here it was that Dr. Livingstone experienced 
the full force of that bereavement which, as he 
has recorded it, made him alter the whole future 
course of his life. The scene came back vividly 
to my mind as I thought on the day when 
Dr. Kirk, Mr. Charles Livingstone, Dr. Stewart, 
the Rev. Horace Waller, Dr. Meller, Mr, Eae, 
myself, and the Pioneers crew, laid Mrs. Living- 
stone in her grave under the enormous baobab- 
tree hard by the old house in which she expired, 
after having spent but three weeks on the river 
since her arrival from England ! I visited her 
white tomb, and was struck with the manifest 
care the natives take of it, keeping it clear of grass 
and undergrowth. The poor fellows always seem 
to think it will be pleasing to her countrymen 
to find the grave respected, and I for my part 
thank them for their loving consideration. One 
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could not help reflecting how busy death had 
been in the group that once stood there. The 
husband, " borne by faithful hands," lies in West- 
minster Abbey, although his heart yet lies 
interred almost in the centre spot of Africa. 
His brother Charles, after years of little known 
but most faithful service, expired on the West 
Coast of Africa; Dr. Meller lies buried in 
Australia; Mr. Rae, at Glasgow. If it has 
pleased Grod to grant to Dr. Kirk the longer 
tenure of a life of priceless value to the cause 
of humanity and freedom, and to Dr. Stewart, 
Mr. Waller, and myself a further span of days, 
may He also keep us true to the cause which 
saw us sojourners together at that time under 
the broad roof of Shupanga House. 

It was here the Lady Nyassa was formerly 
launched by us, a vessel intended by Dr. 
Livingstone to do that which the llala even- 
tually was destined to accomplish. Too cum- 
brous by far, the time had not arrived for the 
transport of such heavy sections as those which 
formed her hull, and she had eventually to be 
taken out of the river again, to the intense dis- 
appointment of our leader. 

Again, hidden away amongst the trees are 
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the graves of several of a former generation of 
explorers, men worthy of all remembrance — 
I mean, the several members of Captain Owen's 
surveying party. 

. Having laid in our stock of wood, we got up 
steam on the 19th of August, hoping to reach 
the Shire in a rapid run. But our troubles 
now came upon us thick and fast. The channel 
of the Zambesi was at its lowest, and the llala 
kept taking the ground perpetually. Weari- 
some work enough it was laying out anchors, 
hauling and straining, to say nothing of occa- 
sionally discharging cargo to lighten her-r-so 
wearisome that I intend to spare my readers all 
description of the way in which we ploughed 
through and scraped over sandbanks every few 
miles. In an enterprise such as ours, the object 
was not to sacrifice seaworthy qualities in our 
boat to the exigencies of the river passage. 
But for the knowledge that on Lake Nyassa 
a vessel is required drawing four or five feet, 
we could easily have provided a steam-vessel 
drawing one foot of water, and in this we should 
have run up to the Shire Cataracts without 
let or hindrance: as it was our ship drew 
four feet. 
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' On tHe 22nd of August we entered the Shire, 
and Mount Morambala, like an old friend, 
seemed to stand out more grandly than ever to 
welcome us* We found some Portuguese near 
the entrance of the river at Shamo, on the left 
bank. They proved to be the sons of Dr. 
Livingstone's friend, Senhor FerrSo, of Senna; 
I can quite understand that the marked contrast 
to the general run of manners and customs 
which the worthy FerrSo's liberal and humane 
career afforded had gained for him many enemies 
during life, but I was hardly prepared to hear 
that a very sanguinary affair had recently 
taken place under the following circumstances. 
It seems that two of his countrymen, wishing^ 
I suppose, to show how valiant they could be 
when the good old man was no more, had 
purposely gone to his grave, there to defile it 
in an abominable manner. But they had 
reckoned without their host. The young Fer- 
raos took the matter up, sought the fellows out, 
and squared accounts with them by killing them 
outright. 

I found that the course of the Zambesi had al- 
tered a great deal in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Morambala since I was last there, when I went to 
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ascertain the truth or falsity of Moosa*s story 
concerning Dr. Livingstone's murder. The 
land lying in the fork at the junction of the 
two rivers is, at the best of times, little more 
than a swampy plain, sacred to buffaloes, water- 
buck, and mosquitoes. Two years ago an 
extraordinary flood occurred, and the mighty 
torrent of the Zambesi put forth all its power. 
One consequence is that it no longer keeps 
its even course from Senna, but takes a turn 
through a great shallow lake, to the confusion 
of those who now almost despair of finding 
the waters of the Shire in the various currents 
which mingle here. Do what we could we 
could make nothing of it. If we hit on a 
channel that was navigable, it ended in a c^^/- 
de-sac^ or led us to the Zambesi ; and at last, 
after two miserable days and nights, with very 
stormy weather, I sent a boat's crew away to 
try and find some natives to pilot us out of this 
abominable place. These they succeeded in 
finding, and so at last we had a chance of being 
extricated. To bring this about we were taken 
back a long way, and had eventually to cut an 
opening through a wall of reeds and grass 
extending quite half-a-mile. 
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If we really wanted an assurance that we were 
at last anchored in the Shir^ proper every doubt 
would have vanished when the sun went down. 
Of all the voracious little plagues that could be 
named to torment a tired sailor, commend me to 
your mosquitoes raised in their native swamps 
under the shadow of Morambala. On this 
night it was as if the traditions concerning the 
" blood of an Englishman " preserved amongst 
them since the days of the Pioneer roused 
them to a wild pitch of delight, and nothing 
thinner than a boot-heel seemed proof against 
their attacks. Our progress was but slow, for 
the same bad luck with the sandbanks and 
shallows haunted us* 

Many villages are now to be seen on both sides 
of the river as one quits the marsh : this is a new 
feature, and consequent upon an exodus of the 
inhabitants of Senna, I was told, who have been 
expelled by the Caffres. So we ground our way 
up till the River Ruo was reached. Before I left 
England, Miss Mackenzie had intrusted to my 
charge a handsome iron cross to be erected at the 
head of her brother,, Bishop Mackenzie's, grave. 
Here, too, the same respect had been shown to 
the Bishop's resting-place, and I found no diffi- 
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culty in going straight to it in order to cany 
out the task which a sister s love had committed 
to me. She, too, has been recently removed 
from amongst us, and one feels humbled by the 
thought tliat of all those who have ever tra- 
versed the length of this lonely river she will 
prove to have been, amongst women, the most 
lion-hearted, the most persevering friend of all 
whom Africa has had raised up for her in her 
down-trodden misery. Fragile, feeble, and fever- 
stricken, it was at Chibisa's village, in 1862, she 
learnt that the brother she had left all to join 
and work with, lay dead midst the reeds at the 
Ruo, even whilst she passed the place upon her 
passage up in Captain Wilson's boat. How that 
stricken soul survived the blow — how Anne 
Mackenzie, on her couch and in her arm-chair^ 
lived for fifteen years to give strength and 
courage to men to organise missions ; how she 
became the reformer of missionary literature, and 
made life and vigour thrill through all she 
touched, will surely yet be reckoned amongst 
the most hallowed instances of strength being 
" made perfect in weakness.'* 

I had been in hopes that we should find the 
wind serve, for in former voyages up the Shir^ 
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a stiflF southerly breeze generally helped us, but 
now we had little or none ; so we had to prepare 
for a long spell through the Elephant marsh, 
where no wood fit for fuel can be found. 

Before quitting the Euo I gained many 

particulars respecting the assassination of Mr. 

Henry Faulkner (late 17th Lancers), some years 

before. It appears that, after having collected 

much ivory in the neighbourhood of the Shire 

Cataracts, he became so broken down in health 

that he was determined to go to Quillimane. 

The impression amongst the natives was that 

he did not mean to return, for he parted with 

several of his guns to the Makololo. In any 

case, he was travelling down the Shir^, and had 

reached Malo— an island at the mouth of the 

Ruo — in a very exhausted condition. It would 

seem that Belchioro, whom I have named 

before, had organised a plan for cutting him off, 

and the band of men to whom the task was 

assigned must have been hidden somewhere 

near his camping-place. Certain it is that their 

plans were arranged for an attack a few miles 

farther down the river, where Mr. Faulkner 

camped the next night. In the morning he had 

just been laid in his canoe when a rush was 
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made from an ambush, and a volley fired into 
the body of the prostrate man. He never 
moved again. I saw his servant Uriah after- 
wards, and from him and others I gained these 
particulars. The ivory, and whatever property 
was with him at the time, fell into Belchioro's 
hands. Trusting to the effect that this news 
would produce, Belchioro now prepared to 
wage war on the Makololo with success, and for 
tliis purpose he began the ascent of the Shire 
with a powerful body of men, but the Makololo 
— not generally too united in purpose — instantly 
assembled every available man, and a desperate 
fight ensued, in which this rufiSan and his horde 
were routed with great loss. 

On our nearing the northern end of the 
Elephant marsh we found how perfectly the 
Makololo had organised a system of communi- 
cation with their head-quarters. Advanced 
posts were thrown out, and information of our 
arrival sped up the river in no time. As I shall 
have to speak continually of these men, a word 
of explanation may not be out of place con- 
cerning them. 

When Dr. Livingstone visited Sekeletu, the 
successor of Sebituane, in 1859, he found the 
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Makololo tribe some distance above the Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi. Sekeletu was anxious 
that some of his men should accompany the 
members of the expedition to the East Coast of 
Africa, for he sufifered from leprosy, and wished 
for medicine which it was not possible for Dr. 
Livingstone or Dr. Kirk to prescribe at the time. 
But when the envoys reached Tette there was 
a difficulty in carrying out the arrangement. 
The men did not like to return by themselves, 
and for the most part they desired to remain 
during the stay of the " Zambesi Expedition," 
in Dr. Livingstone's service. Similar to the 
Ma Viti in some things, the originally small 
tribe of the Makololo swelled its ranks in 
Sebituan^'s time by drafting in children of the 
surrounding tribes. The pur sang was as a 
drop in a vast flood of captives and aliens, and 
Livingstone found some of the evils quickly 
arise in his present following. Amongst his 
attendants were only two men who could claim 
the legitimate descent : the rest, some twenty in 
number, had neither love of country nor loyalty 
to bind them to their promise of returliing. 
As time went on they soon found that the 
natives of the Shir6 Valley were a shy and 
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timid race, that the country was in a panic- 
stricken condition from the slave-trade, and that 
they were sufficiently masters of the situation 
to do pretty much what they pleased. Quitting 
Dr. Livingstone, and forming a settlement at 
Chibisa's, on the right bank of the Shire, they 
drew around them all the waifs and strays from 
the surrounding country, and when Dr. Living- 
stone quitted the country in 1864 they were 
well-established and perfectly independent 

I have always considered that the strong 
tendency on the part of the natives to place 
themselves willingly under any new comer who 
is capable of leading them, is a most hopeful 
feature. When enterprise develops in East 
Africa, it will be found that great settlements 
will spring up around trading stations and 
mission villages. In the present instance, so 
rapid has been the aggregation of refugees 
on the Shir^, that the Makololos can number 
their dependents by thousands, and there is 
not an important point on the river between 
the Euo and the Cataracts that is not held 
by them. Nothing could exceed the delight 
which they now felt at our return. Presents 
of all kinds came down in canoes from the 
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large village which Raniyou, the youngest of 
the Makololos, makes his head-quarters. Re- 
membering the old days when he had to cut 
fuel for the Pioneer^ and learning from his 
spies that a similar vessel was on her way, he 
despatched a large present of ebony logs, to- 
gether with sheep, goats, milk, and eggs. The 
labour of ascending the last fifty miles was 
prodigious. Once more we had to take every- 
thing out of our little steamer before we could 
get her over some of the shallows. I fear my 
companions must have thought me a cruel task- 
master in setting them such a problem to work 
out as this, but there was nothing else for it if 
we wished to see Nyassa, and so sandbanks 
had to be ploughed through or got over as best 
one could. 

On the 5th of September we reached Ohibisa's. 
The spot occupied by the Universities Mission 
between the years 1862-4 we found all but 
deserted. The little colony of captives whom 
Dr. Livingstone, Bishop Mackenzie and his staff 
liberated from the slave-hunters had planted 
themselves out in all directions, and both banks 
of the river literally swarmed with villages. 
" Peace and plenty " was the order of the day. 
We paid a visit to the graves of the Rev. H. 
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Scudamore and D!r. Dickinson, only to find the 
same deep respect evinced in their preservation. 
There is a young generation growing up which 
will yet hand down to others the tale told by 
their fathers of the men who wrenched the 
slave-sticks from their necks, who set their 
mothers free from the cruel thongs of the 
Portuguese slave-drivers, who stood out the 
hard days of famine and destruction with them, 
and who, when the time came, laid down their 
lives amongst them. No wonder that my com- 
panions found a hearty welcome, a host of 
willing allies, and, if needs be, ten thousand to 
rally round them ; but may they ever be spared 
the experiences of those who paved the way for 
them, and past whose resting-places they were 
now sailing! To me, who could remember 
the laying of this foundation, it was indeed a 
cause of unbounded thankfulness to witness the 
development of those blessings which alone could 
come from unity and cohesion amongst the 
natives, a doctrine which had been so earnestly 
inculcated by the missionaries, and for lack of 
which every other tribe in the land had gone 
down before the terrors of slave wars. This 
conviction was the more forcibly impressed upon 
me as I passed on with new missionary recruits 



in the same cause, albeit men accustomed to diflfer 
in secondary matters ; and I could but reflect, in 
the words of the great missionary of old, " There 
are differences of administrations, but the same 
Lord; and there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all." 

The Makololos were anxious for intelligence 
about old friends ; the first and saddest news to 
them was that " Naki," Dr. Livingstone, had 
died since last I saw them. 

Comparing notes, I found that they had lost 
Maloko and Maseho. The former of these was 
the leading man amongst them from the time of 
their leaving their native country, and in every 
respect superior to the rest. Tall, active, and 
daring, he was nevertheless one of nature's 
gentlemen. Maloko's word was as good as his 
bond, and every one who had to deal with him 
understood how it came about that a handful 
of such spirits in Sebituane's time became the 
nucleus of the Makololo power and prestige in 
the interior. The account given of his death 
was sad enough. It seems that the Portuguese 
rebel Bonga, hearing that the poor fellow was 
superintending the hewing-out of some canoes 
in the forest, some distance from his own village, 
sent a number of men to waylay him. As in 
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Mr. Faulkner's case, they succeeded in their 
purpose, and Maloko fell riddled with balls. 
His body was brought back to Chibisa's, and 
there buried. It can hardly be wondered at if 
these men look on the Portuguese as their deadly 
enemies, or if they retaliate frightfully upon any 
one who ventures up the Shir^ with their flag. 
From Chibisa's, for sixty or seventy miles down- 
stream, every principal village is stockaded, and 
from what I saw and heard I believe the passage 
to Nyassa. to be as utterly closed against the 
Portuguese as the road to the North Pole. I 
was glad to see Ramakukan (also a pure bred 
Makololo) in far better health. Formerly he 
was an inveterate smoker of hemp, and with the 
common result. If indulged in too much the 
brain becomes affected, and the violent excitement 
produced after each debauch conduces to partial 
imbecility, and I expected to find that Rama- 
kukan had long since fallen a victim to his pipe, 
but he had broken with his old habit, and I now 
found him hale and active, and surrounded by 
seventeen children. With numerous villages 
and a powerful settlement of Ajawas and 
Manganjas under his rule, and with territory 
extending to the point at which our voyage 
would be stopped by the Cataracts, we were 
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fortunate enough in having such an old friend 
to secure a good basis of operations for us. 

However, we were not at the Cataracts yet, 
and it tried us to the utmost to reach Matiti at 
all. Just above Chibisa's, at a sharp bend in 
the river, lie some rocks, which at low water 
appear above the surface in several places. The 
stream is too powerful to make it possible to 
steam through the narrow space between them, 
for, if by any mishap a vessel should touch, she 
would instantly be swung round in one direction 
or the other according as the stream took her 
on one bow or the other, and then a probable 
capsize would result. In former years we once 
went waltzing over these same rocks in the 
Pioneer^ and I avoided the experiment with our 
much more slightly-built craft. With consider- 
able trouble and no little anxiety we got a 
warp laid out ahead, and steaming up to it at 
full speed, kept the head of the vessel straight 
at the critical moment, and so passed through. 

On the 6th of September we reached the Falls, 
glad enough to have accomplished this part of 
our journey. 

Thus far all had gone well, although, as I have 
before stated, the deep draught of the llala had 
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made our progress very slow. lu navigatiiig 
the Zambesi and Shire the <x>Dsideration mort 
to be studied is how to get through the 
rivers with the least strain upon one's newly- 
imported stock of health. Whilst on the one 
hand it would be perfectly competent for one to 
arrive in March, or even earlier, when the water 
is higher by twenty feet than it is during the 
dry season, on the other hand the stream, both 
in the Zambesi and Shire, is exceedingly power- 
ful; food is scarce because the crops are still 
growing, and as the rains cease the nights be- 
come very cold, and the seeds of fever are sure to 
be sown. Looking back upon our voyage from 
the Kongone it would have been impossible 
to study the requirements of the river passage 
more without detriment to the object which 
we had most at heart — I mean, the eventual 
launch of a steamer sufficiently deep and power- 
ful to render her seaworthy on Lake Nyassa. 
Even now I cannot refrain from wishing that 
a larger vessel were there, when I keep in view 
the desperate weather that is met with from 
time to time on this tempestuous inland sea. It 
may be that things will so develop that the 
road used by us from the coast will eventually 
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become the trade route from the interior. On 
this subject I intend to speak farther on. One 
thing will be necessary to make travelling what 
it should be, and what it can easily be, viz. 
quick, and without vexatious delays. The first 
stage must be from Kongonfe to Matiti ; and for 
this purpose a small and handy shallow-draught 
steamer can be employed, not drawing more than 
twenty-four inches of water, and built on the 
American principle with " hind wheel " propul- 
sion. The second stage will be the portage to 
the head of the Cataracts, a difficult matter now, 
but to be shorn of most of its weariness by the 
construction of a good road ; and then for the 
upper waters, and the Lake itself, a steamer of 
twice the IhLcHs proportions should be brought 
into use. 

So far the reader will perceive that we had 
now got over the first difficulty. Matiti — I 
cannot call it our resting-place, for I particularly 
wished to avoid those fatal rests which give 
fever time to catch one up in malarious districts 
— Matiti is much as I used to know it. There 
is the same troubled torrent of Nyassa water, 
less and less troubled in its mind as it sees at 
last before it an unruffled surface and a calm 
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unknown since it took a plunge nigh seventy 
miles away over the first of the continuous cata- 
racts which broke and hurled it about hither and 
thither, over rocks and precipices, in whirlpools 
and eddies in dark glens and again in sunlit 
stretches of surpassing beauty: henceforth before 
it lies an even course, till mingling with the 
yellow-tinted water of the Zambesi it rushes out 
upon the Kongone bar to try conclusions with 
the mighty current of the ocean. 

With regard to population, things remained 
in statu quo, but it was very delightful to find 
some old faces ready to greet one. Foremost 
amongst these was a woman, whose case 
fifteen years since created a great interest upon 
the Pioneer. At the time to which I allude, in 
company with a few half-starved companions, she 
had ventured across the Shire to the steep hills 
on the left bank. There were some deserted 
gardens surrounding villages destroyed by 
the Ajawa invasion : from these they hoped to 
glean a few stalks of corn. Unfortunately, the 
same search was being carried on by their 
enemies, by whom they were espied. Fleeing 
for their lives and hotly pursued, they reached 
the river-bank about a cable's length ahead of 
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our vessel and plunged into the river. The 
woman in question, less fortunate than others^ 
was struck by an arrow as she rose to the 
surface. Entering just below the left shoulder- 
blade the cruelly-barbed head passed into the 
lungs, and when Dr. Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, 
and Dr. Meller saw her a few hours afterwards 
it was decided by the council of surgeons that 
to attempt to extricate it would only add to her 
terrible sufferings and cause her more speedy 
death. Extraordinary to relate, the men of the 
village took upon themselves to do that which 
no one better versed in such matters dare justify 
for a minute. Fastening a piece of string to 
the iron head, they drew it backwards by main 
force, cutting the entangled flesh from the large 
fang-like barbs, and actually repeating the same 
process as portions of the lung appeared ! Our 
astonishment was complete the next day to find 
that no fatal symptom had set in. Each day I 
saw to her diet myself. She now came forward 
to greet us, bringing me a present of a fowl, 
and from all appearance had shaken off the ill 
effects of a barbarous operation in every sense 
of the word. 

We lost no time in beginning to take the Bala 
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to pieces previous to conveying her over the 
Falls. In one respect we were much better off 
than if we had undertaken this work a few 
years ago. This part of the Shire valley has 
had special attractions for the Makololo, and I 
was delighted to find that Ramakukan had made 
his head-quarters only a short distance from us 
on the left bank. Every island is cultivated 
by the people, who, proud to have some one 
with an air of authority to rule over them, have 
sunk their petty differences and settled down as 
" Makololo " in vast numbers. We were quickly 
visited by Ramakukan, Malouri, and the rest of 
the Makololo, and they laid themselves out to 
render us any service that they could devise or 
we suggest. I do not wish to overcolour the 
Makololo character, nor to leave a false im- 
pression in the mind of the reader. In all the 
following pages I shall only have one tale to 
relate concerning their glad recognition of that 
kindly feeling which was shown to them in 
former years, and their incessant good service in 
all ways. Still, they are despotic and, it may 
be, very tyrannical in their rule. Their word is 
law, whether for good or evil. I care not who 
the man is that has to govern in Africa, his 
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rule in this respect must be the same ; that is, 
he must assert his own authority and require 
obedience. He will be called *' Tatu " (father) ; 
then let him behave like a father to his children, 
and when the rod is necessary let him not spoil 
the child because he happens to be the head of 
a Missionary settlement or the leader of such 
an expedition as that which was now encamped 
at Matiti. Cruelty is altogether a different 
thing. The Makololo are cruel, and where 
there happens to be a specially brutal one 
amongst them by nature, the servitude of his 
people is bitter indeed. We had an instance 
of this. A poor fellow came to us with both 
his hands cut off at the wrist. It was not 
intended that we should know anything of it: 
as it was I wished to make some inquiries 
about his horrible punishment, and bade him 
pass on to the head of the Falls, where I expected 
to be in a few days. I am sorry to think that 
in all probability he was put out of the way 
altogether to prevent this investigation, for we 
never saw him afterwards. From what I could 
understand, he had been guilty of an intrigue 
with one of Eamakukan's wives, and hence the 
sentence which was carried out upon him. It 
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is only right to add that adultery in Africa is 
a very different thing to adultery in England. 
The savage, so called, holds his own opinion 
upon it. His village council and popular 
opinion constitute the only Divorce Court to 
which the husband need appeal, and the case, 
once proved, it is the divorce of death in nearly 
every instance. This incident encourages one 
to point out a common and most unjust assump- 
tion with respect to these tribes living in the 
interior of Africa ; for I draw a broad line be- 
tween those who have been contaminated by 
the atrocious immorality and bestiality of 
Portuguese and Arabs, and the people who 
wander on still in their own wilds, ignorant of 
evils which civilisation, so called, tolerates un- 
blushingly. It would be impossible to take one 
of these men whom we were about to employ 
through many parts of London after dark with- 
out a feeling of shame and humiliation which 
the native need never feel when the stranger, 
be he who he may, comes to his village or his 
hut. I honestly and solemnly declare that 
during the whole of my sojourn in these lands 
I have never seen the approach to indecent 
conduct or suggestion, and I am glad to think 
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that a great and competent authority recently 
made the same avowal when he came out of 
his fastnesses amidst the Upper Nile swamps 
to visit England. 

The social evil, so called, is utterly and posi- 
tively unknown in the land of which I speak. 
Anything more beautiful than the modest de- 
meanour of the woman or girl whom one meets 
on the pathway cannot be conceived. The first 
impulse is to kneel, and with downcast eyes 
— however great the curiosity to look upon the 
white man of whom all are talking — she repeats 
the words, " Pita, pitani, m'buye " (" Pass on, 
pass on, my master "), till you have gone by. 
Another example will serve to show this feeling 
of decorum. Of necessity all villages are built 
near to a stream. In the long marches we 
iare accustomed to make in Africa it not un- 
frequently happens that eighty or a hundred 
tired, sun-baked "olendo," or travellers, all 
bent on their midday halt, quicken their steps 
as the welcome sight of huts with the famihar 
euphorbia fence comes in view. It is the 
duty of one man to act as guide in advance 
of the cavalcade. Woe betide him if his ears 
are not quick as he approaches the watering- 
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place to which the women resort to bathe. If 
he has the slightest suspicion that they are so 
engaged he has to stop the advance and shout 
out two or three times, " Olendo ! " " Olendo ! " 
Then, if it so happens that he is right, all must 
wait till the women have gone from the ford ; 
and were any other conduct pursued, a well- 
deserved cry of execration and disgust would 
follow the party whithersoever they were bound. 
I may add also in passing, that unless the 
natives have very considerably overcome those 
scruples which were paramount in good Dr* 
Dickinson's days at Chibisa's (scruples which 
are deep-rooted in this common ground of ex- 
cessive delicacy), one department of medical 
practice must always remain in abeyance whilst 
the medical man plies his otherwise welcome 
calling. Nothing can exceed the positive horror 
with which they regard any offer of man's assist- 
ance in times of danger, however much the case 
may baffle the skill of their own wise women. 

These and similar facts I was well acquainted 
with. There was another favourable conviction 
long since established in my mind, and which 
we were about to test to the uttermost. Once 
amongst the defiles and rocky passes which form 
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the main feature of the road we were preparing 
to' traverse, we felt that our baggage and goods 
of every description would be entirely at the 
mercy of the men we employed as porters. To 
keep anything like a supervision over them was 
utterly out of the question ; all we could do was 
to trust that they would feel we trusted them ; 
how far this plan answered let the sequel show. 

Giving the Makololo to understand that the 
more recruits they could beat up for us the 
merrier would it be for all concerned, we were 
delighted to find an extraordinary assemblage 
come pouring in from all parts. The price' 
offered for the conveyance of a load not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds was six yards of unbleached 
calico ; worth, say on the spot, sixpence per 
yard at the very outside ; moreover, each man 
was to find his own rations. 

I was surprised to see how very little rust 
had formed on the^teel plates when we came to 
unscrew our vessel ; this was the more gratifying 
because she had been so incessantly on sand- 
banks that all preservatives had long since been 
scraped off her. 

From the 8th to the 12th of September we 
were occupied in cleaning the sections of the 
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llala, and dividing bales into fifty-pound loads. 
I can cordially recommend to any whom it may 
concern the plan I adopted, which was to have 
a steelyard hung in a tree, so that there might 
be no mere guess-work, with its consequent and 
constant doubts and diflSculties. It is in the 
very nature of a native to waste your time and 
patience in disputing the just measurement of 
his load. Once off, you never hear any more 
of the matter ; but till this happy moment, no 
'busman with a jibbing horse on Holborn Hill 
of happy memory, ever had to exercise more 
patience than he who is arranging these details 
of transport. Of course, a steelyard settles all 
these questions for you ; and I may add that it 
is an entire novelty, for these people have no 
standards of weight at all in their own dealings. 
On the 1 2th we had the satisfaction of making 
a start by despatching 250 men with their loads, 
and on the 13th, fifty more. Here we came to a 
standstill for want of hands, and as two more 
days passed without any desired result in 
answer to messages and all sorts of appeals to 
the Makololo, I went down in one of the boats 
to Chibisa's village on the 16th. The heat 
now became most oppressive, close on 100° in 
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the shade, a temperature ahnost intolerable 
where there is much evaporation going on. 
The engineers and carpenter found it very- 
trying on their march to the head of the 
Cataracts whither we thought it best for them 
to start in order that they might make prepara- 
tions for the reconstruction of the steamer. 
Returning to head-quarters I was consoled, after 
the tedious delay, by seeing three stalwart 
Makololo march in with 300 men. When I 
state that some of these had come distances of 
forty miles to undertake this service, bringing 
their own food with them, it will give some idea 
of the belief which prevails that the EngUsh are 
worth working for. My comrades little knew 
what a long chapter of suspicions, mistrust, 
timidity and other impediments had been cleared 
away for them years before their advent, or of 
the weary weary waitings and cajolings it used 
to take in the early days to get half-a-dozen 
men together to carry a few burdens ! I could 
write a chapter on this gradual growth of trust, 
and the way in which it has fructified a hundred- 
fold since the days of Livingstone and the 
Pioneer, and Mackenzie and his men, but I am 
sure the trust system will still be more accept- 
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able to my readers even here, and we shall the 
quicker get over the Falk if we take it for 
granted. 

At dawn on the 19th we were ready, to start, 
thus bringing up the rear with 100 porters and 
such goods as we more especially wished to retain 
till the last. Before leaving, I paid a visit to 
the grave of my old firiend, Mr. Thornton, and 
saw that here, as in other cases, the emblem of 
that faith in which he lived and died was in its 
proper place to tell its own tale to the natives 
when the time comes for them to understand its 
meaning more ftdly. Before we began our march 
I passed the word to the enormous crowd that 
was assembled to keep silence, whilst through 
an interj^reter I spoke a few words to them. 
Uncovering our heads, I explained to them that 
Intlierto all had gone well with us ever since we 
loft our country to come among them, and that 
wo wore about to return our thanks to the Great 
God, who thus had vouchsafed His blessing to 
our undertaking. I said that it was for their 
good we came, and for their good we hoped to 
be odtablished amongst them to teach them 
ooncerning God, and to show them the ad- 

tegOA of peace and industry, whilst banishing 
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the slave-trade which had so long oppressed them. 
I finished by asking them to remain perfectly 
still whilst we besought our God to prosper us 
in that which had yet to be done, because it was 
ftill of trials and immense diflSculties. 

Our prayer finished, we began our march. 
All went merrily enough, but the heat was 
terrible. The carriage of the boiler was a task I 
wished personally to attend to. I had brought a 
pair of wheels and an axletree from the Cape, but 
I cannot describe the toil of dragging it amongst 
huge boulders, and all the time ascending. It 
was a stern fight between flesh and muscle on 
one hand, and a ponderous mass of iron, heated 
by the sun s rays to a degree which made it 
impossible to lay a finger on it at times. 

When we had advanced about eight miles a 
diversion occurred, which I really was not sorry 
for. If there is one thing more than another 
which makes the light-hearted African forget 
his woes and cast care to the winds it is the 
prospect of meat — meat, no matter from what 
animal forthcoming, or in what state, so long as 
it does not happen to be of the particular beast' 
held as unclean by his tribe. To-day we had 
what may perhaps be called a windfall. The 
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carcass of a large eland lay on the rocks at a 
bend of the river, and all hopes of progress were 
at an end. A fter much trouble, and at some risk, 
a rope was made fast to it, and my gallant army 
quickly centred all their thoughts on the commis- 
sariat. Anything more terrible than the smell 
which arose when their cooking-pots were fairly 
under weigh it would be diflScult to imagine ! 

The beautiful waterfall of Patamanga was 
reached the next day, and here some of my 
men's feet began to fail them — and no wonder ! 
We had determined to carry one of the wooden 
boats with us (as this task had been accomplished 
in Livingstone's time), but it was very diflScult 
work, from the continuous turns and twists in 
the road. I shot some hippopotami to-day, 
which the natives afterwards secured lower 
down. In former years we had a very large 
population scattered through this district, and 
we had relied to some extent upon obtaining 
food on the march, but not a soul was to be 
seen, and had we not brought some provisions 
with us, it would have gone hard with the porters. 
We reached the end of our journey on the 22nd 
of September, thoroughly exhausted with the 
excessive heat and toil ; nor was it cheering to 
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find that the spot at which open navigation 
was once more practicable seemed to be an 
unusually bad place. Several of our party went 
down with fever at once, but, nothing daunted, 
the rest of us set to work with a will to recon- 
struct the llala. It was evident to me that the 
longer we remained in this pestilential position 
the worse it would be for all concerned, and 
as a work of absolute necessity, we continued 
bolting and riveting the plates throughout the 
Sunday. A few natives put in an appearance, 
bringing some welcome loads of Indian corn 
and "mapira," a grain largely grown in the 
Shire Valley and similar to the doura of India ; 
they came a two days' journey to see men of 
whom they had heard much long ago, they said. 
Never in all my experience did I meet with 
mosquitoes to equal those which set upon us 
here. I think I have heard the opinion ven- 
tured that mosquitoes can be kept off by smoking. 
Any one inclined to this theory may at once set 
his mind, at all events, at rest by a day's halt at 
the head of the Shire Cataracts ; as to his body, 
that is altogether a different thing. On one 
occasion I called a man to me and asked him 
carefully to count how many were on my nose, 
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whilst I went on smoking, "Six," was the 
reply, and this within three inches of the bowl 
of the pipe ! There were three distinct sorts, 
and the day was pretty much the same to them 
as the night, so long as you were not working 
in the sun. If you only had the shadow of a 
twig upon you it was quite sufficient excuse for 
an attack. 

Two days after, we were rejoiced at a new 
arrival, no less than 168 carriers bringing with 
them goods which we had left at Mazaro to 
follow us in canoes. Twenty of the men were 
very anxious to stay with us permanently, 
and we arranged their payment at one yard of 
calico per diem. 

On the thirteenth day after our arrival we 
had the extreme satisfaction of seeing our little 
steamer once more afloat. It may well be 
imagined that during her reconstruction appre- 
hensions would arise. What if in one of those 
frightful ravines some one of our poor faint 
carriers — wrung and bleeding with the heavy 
merciless sheets of steel — had cast his burden 
down and hidden himself till the long file had 
passed ? What if, tempted by the sight of a 
fine load of calico, the greed to become suddenly 
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rich had done that which it has done for many 
a man, both white and black ? Nay, what if, 
giddy and exhausted, the bearer of some im- 
portant rod or gearing connected with the 
engine had missed his hold on the slippery 
rocks, and had either accidentally lost his life, 
and what would have been equally the case, the 
life of our steamer too ? All these things passed 
and repassed through one's mind at every stage 
of our work, but the best answer to our fears 
was the sight of the llala resting at her moor- 
ings, tight as a bottle and fit for anything. Yes, 
let this ever stand to the African's credit, that 
800 of these men worked and worked desperately 
for us, free as air to come or go as they pleased, 
over a road which furnished at almost every 
yard an excuse for an accident, or a hiding-place 
for thief or deserter, but yet at the end of the sixty 
miles, we had everything delivered up to us unmo- 
lested^ untampered with and unhurt^ and every man 
merry and content with his well-earned wayes. 

The next two days were taken up with load- 
ing our boats and setting the engines. When 
trying the llala on the River Thames I have 
etated that the practical mind of my old friend 
Mr. James Young, F.R.S., suggested a very 
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clever expedient for dispensing with one of the 
Ilalas boilers. Such faith had I in it that I left 
the fellow-boiler comfortably housed at Rama- 
kukan's, for it was part of Mr. Young's idea to 
treat one as a reserve. In this manner we 
were spared the very severe work of convey- 
ing two boilers instead of one from Matiti. 

It was an anxious moment when we got up 
steam. At first it seemed as if failure was to 
attend the experiment; the engineers shook 
their heads, and another month of mosquitoes 
and misery, pending the arrival of the other 
boiler, flashed across me. But where more 
trained skill turned faint-hearted, a rough and 
ready knowledge of many things came to the 
front. First of all I had half the fire-bars taken 
out, then the "baffler" was raised, and the 
result was that on the 9th of October the 
llala was bounding along with fifty pounds of 
steam up, and all working beautifully. We 
were now bound straight for the Lake, light- 
hearted and able to see success all but assured. 

Between the Cataracts and Lake Pamalombe 
there used to be a large population, made up of 
refugees firom the slave-trade, but few were to be 
met with now. Making our way through Pama- 
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lombe, a shallow reed-fringed lake, and causing 
fear and trembling to many hippopotami, one 
of whom got an ugly gash from the screw whilst 
trying to dive under our stern, we re-entered 
the Shire again at the northern end, and steered 
for M'Ponda's village, which we found had been 
removed much nearer to Lake Nyassa than when 
I previously saw him. 

G-reat was the surprise of his people, who 
rushed down to the bank in thousands to look 
at us. In many respects M' Fonda's ways were 
altered. It was evident that Arabs and Arab 
fashions were in vogue. A square-built house, 
daubed and ornamented as one sees them in 
Johanna, Kilwa, and other towns, took the 
place of the usual bee-hive hut. The chief him* 
self was very glad to see me once more, and 
freely granted my request to be allowed to 
settle my party within his territory. Whilst 
talking to him, I saw two well-dressed Arabs 
approach and peer at us through the crowd. 
Turning to his comrade, one of them pointed to 
the badge on my naval cap, and very significantly 
shook his head. I had another chat with 
M'Ponda when Dr. Laws was with me. In the 
middle of it several Arabs came in and saluted 
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US. I asked the chief for what purpose they 
had come : it was the old story, " To buy slaves 
and ivory." Subsequently we saw a great many 
unfortunate captives with slave-sticks fastened 
on their necks. I prayed silently to Him who 
had brought us thus far that the time might not 
be long distant when all this should be a thing 
of the past. Talking to some of these Arabs — 
who, by-the-by, were in a great fright lest we 
were going to attack them — I found out that 
they had come from Mataka's town to the east 
of Nyassa, that they were perfectly acquainted 
with the English on the coast and at Zanzibar, 
and recognised my own connection with H.M, 
service by the badge on my cap. Dr. Living- 
stone had made a great impression upon 
M'Ponda, when he stayed in his village on his 
last journey. Great was his desire to go to 
England, and many were the questions he put 
to me. These conversations with M'Ponda have, 
however, one drawback. I doubt if any fish in 
Nyassa has such a belief that to live means to 
drink — and if you live with M'Ponda you must 
drink with M'Ponda. '* Mowa," the universal 
drink of these tribes, was of course immediately 
forthcoming when our tete-k-tete began, and to do 
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honour to his guest no part of the usual cere- 
monies performed in his own case was foregone. 
Coming behind me, two of his wives took up 
their position, and were about to — nay, began 
to show honour to the guest of their lord and 
master, when I politely informed them that 
an Englishman's ribs knew no such custom. I 
may as well describe the operation to which my 
,host resorts in order to make better stowage of 
his potations. One of his many wives encircles 
him with her arms as he sits, and with a sort 
of shampooing action kneads and strokes him 
down from the chest, whilst another damsel holds 
a calabash full of " mowa " to his lips. In this 
way, no doubt a good deal can be coaxed into 
corners, and it is a pity Falstaff and M'Ponda 
never met, for there would have been "high 
jinks " between them. As it is, the propensity 
has serious drawbacks, for a sober fit is rare in 
the case of my friend, and Arabs make a tool of 
him as they please in consequence. I saw the 
chiefs mother on this occasion, and noticed that 
all showed her marked attention and respect. 
Before leaving, to my very great delight, Waka- 
tani, one of Livingstone's boy-attendants, came 
to see me. Liberated originally by Dr. Living- 
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stone and Bishop Mackenzie from the Portu- 
guese slave-hunters of Tette, Wakatani had 
lived with the mission party at Chibisa's for two 
years, and had become particularly handy and 
intelligent. He accompanied Livingstone to 
Bombay on his adventurous voyage, and, thanks 
to Dr. Wilson, made good use of his stay there, 
pending the Doctor's return from England, in 
learning to read, write, and speak English. 
Originally the son of a chief, it happened that 
he recognised some of his relatives when in 
company with Dr. Livingstone he reached 
M'Ponda's village in 1866. Well born, smart 
in his dress, and now a youngster of some im- 
portance, Wakatani was not proof against the 
webs that were immediately spun for his par- 
ticular enthralment, and he was soon caught by 
one of the damsels who laid siege to him. Dr. 
Livingstone has told us that his steps were 
dogged by the malice of the Arabs at this 
juncture, who gave out that the lads in his train 
were his slaves. To have insisted on Waka- 
tani's continuing the journey after he had 
asked permission to remain amongst his kinsmen 
would have given colour to this report, so here 
he and his old master parted. I trust, nay, I 
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believe, that his former training and regard for 
us may yet play a very important part in the 
early history of Livingstonia : suflSce it to say, 
that so long as I remained in the country I had 
the inestimable comfort of knowing my words 
were faithfully rendered whenever I employed 
him as an interpreter, and, moreover, the old 
esprit de corps set him free to tell me many 
things which it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to get at in any other way. 

The time had now arrived for taking leave 
of M'Ponda. I was grieved to find a great 
change in his demeanour. In the interval 
since our conversation the previous day, the 
Arabs had been doing their best to intimidate 
him. They warned him that we had come to 
take away his country, that he would be ruined, 
and that an evil spirit would forthwith take up 
his abode somewhere in the vicinity of the 
haven reached by the never-ceasing ** mowa." 
He seemed humbled and distressed, and so we 
parted. It had been my original wish to ta,ke 
him for a cruise in the llala^ and the idea 
seemed delightful to him at first, but his heart 
had long since failed him, and I was glad to be 
able to embark one of his men as a substitute. 

F 
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Wakatani also accompanied us. At daybreak 
on the 1 2th we had steam up. The whistle soon 
attracted some thousands to the river-bank, and 
we treated them to a sight of the Ihla under 
way, passing and repassing them several times 
at full speed. Then we put her head about for 
the Lake. 

It was a lovely morning, and with a gentle 
breeze our beautiful craft rode over the swell as 
the great blue waters of Nyassa received the 
first steam-vessel that had ever entered upon an 
African lake. It was a moment of great excite- 
ment and of great thankfulness. I, out of the 
fulness of my heart, said, " Grod speed you !" and 
the ** Amen " of my comrades was a deep and 
sincere one. We sang a hymn together, . and 
then held Divine service. In good health, with- 
out a mishap, welcomed from the Kongone to 
the Lake, known as well-wishers to all, believed 
to be the friends of the oppressed and a cause 
of trepidation to the slave-traders, above all, per- 
mitted to carry to a successful issue the darling 
plan of one from whose courage the idea had 
dawned, and in memory of whom "Living- 
stonia " was now almost an accomplished fact, 
who amongst us could help feeling the sacred 
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breath of a blessing upon him in such an 
hour? 

Behaving beautifully and doing her very best, 
with a full pressure of steam on, the llala bore 
away for the peninsula leading to Cape Maclear. 
We carefully made a running survey of the 
coast, standing into every bay and examining 
every island ; but although many lovely spots 
were reached, well adapted for a settlement, we 
did not see any position sufficiently land-locked 
to answer as a safe harbour in a gale of wind. 
We dropped anchor at 6 P.M. in a beautiful 
bay with a sandy beach at Cape Maclear^ Here 
we cut wood, securely sheltered from the pre- 
vailing S.E. wind, which blows stiffly at this 
season. Both at this spot, and wherever we 
had come across them,, the natives were exceed- 
ingly civil, but of course astonished beyond 
measure to see us moving about without the 
aid of either sail or paddle. I felt that, as all 
were in favour of it, we should do well to explore 
the southern portion of the Lake to some extent 
before fixing on a site.. 

When men are bent on settling down they 
too often score advantages connected with this 
or that situation which it would be better to mix 
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with those disadvantages that are sure to crop 
up in time if the selection has been carelessly- 
made. Just as birds have to build their second 
nest far from the roadside hedge which has 
proved a traitorous cover for their first home, 
so it constantly happens that missionaries have 
to awake to the fact that they have fixed on a 
spot beset with great dangers that did not meet 
the eye at first. On Lake Nyassa it is neces- 
sary to be especially cautious at first. It is too 
much to expect that the most eligible position 
on the whole Lake has already been hit upon at 
once, and in time to come it may be deemed 
expedient to make a move to some other locality. 
But what I had to consider was health, in the 
first place, and then a safe shelter for the 
steamer. To secure a maximum of fresh cool 
breeze off the Lake stood uppermost in my 
mind as a necessity in selecting a spot for the 
houses which would have to be erected. 

It was necessary to take in a good stock of 
wood, and we were pleased to find just the 
kind of trees we needed* Wooding is always 
a pleasant time on these cruises. The first 
object is to find, sufficiently near the shore, 
some tree that is dead and yet not too bulky to 
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be felled with ease. The steamer is then made 
fast to the bank if the water is deep enough, or 
anchored as near as possible that boats may ply- 
to and fro. Then the work begins. Cross-cut 
saws are invaluable for the purpose, and after 
a short time the natives get to use them very, 
handily. As a rule we could always get either 
lignum-vitae or ebony in the greatest abun- 
dance. These trees at first sight resemble plum 
or damson trees in growth, and since the Pioneer 
first entered the Zambesi many thousands of 
tons must have been consumed. As fuel nothing 
is to be compared to lignum-vitsD, except coal. 
There is an oil in the wood which makes it 
bum fiercely, and so long as one does not 
attack trees which are too large to be con- 
veniently felled, there is nothing better to be 
desired. Axes, and indeed all tools, must 
be of the very best make for this work, and 
the steel not too hard. We could make 
nothing of ordinary carpenters' axes, but the 
" American jaxe " kept up its well-earned repu- 
tation whatever we put it to. In stowing 
logs on board it is requisite to split all those 
which are hollow, to dislodge snakes, scorpions, 
and centipedes, or the vessel becomes a sort of 
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reptilian museum at last. It is at such times 
that one has time to look about on shore ; to 
visit neighbouring villages, or, if game is 
plentiful, to vary the eternal round of fowls, 
goats, and preserved meat, I fear that the 
anticipations of sportsmen are seldom realized 
on these journeys. It is utterly impossible to 
combine the two things; one cannot spare the 
necessary time either on the march or whilst 
sailing. If you stray from the line in the 
former instance you are quickly left behind 
(unless a guide accompanies you), and are lost, 
to the great vexation of those who have to find 
you by sending tired and weary men in all 
directions when the night's resting-place is 
reached ; or, in the latter case, what with 
anchoring, lowering boats, and your men stray- 
ing about to find villages which will supply 
them with gossip, " mowa," tobacco, and fowls, 
the day's work is spoilt. To hunt requires a 
halt of two or three days in one spot, and then 
of course all comes to a standstill. . 

There used to be another powerful chief here 
named Marenga, but I was grieved to find my 
old friend had been at war with MTonda and 
had got the worst of it. He fled to the hill- 
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country of the north-west ; but when opposite 
Pimba an Ajawa chief, M'Pimba, attacked him 
and carried off all his wives and cattle. The 
poor old man did not long survive his losses, and 
we heard that his son was chief in his stead. 

Crossing that arm of the Lake which on 
the chart resembles the heel of a boot, we 
coasted along an extraordinary fringe of reeds 
which seemed interminable, and was the strong- 
hold of millions of mosquitoes. When a clear 
place appeared, the sea was too high to attempt 
landing, and so we made for the island of 
M'Pimba, which we found nothing but a heap 
of rock. Holding on our course we shortly 
after caught sight of an Arab dhow standing 
across the Lake. Our meeting was to some 
extent an embarrassment. Before we left 
England the Committee of the Scotch Free 
Church had placed in my hands written in- 
structions, amongst which was a clause to the 
effect that under no circumstances were we to 
bring about hostilities, and it was part of my 
duty to see this dictum carried out. What if 
the vessel should prove full of slaves — for I 
well knew her ordinary calling — were we to 
leave them to their dooia ? But in less time 
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than it would take to argue the problem out, 
the Ilala had bounced up alongside the dhow, 
for the master — no new hand at such work — - 
lowered his sail before he was hailed and as 
soon as he saw our flag. This time there were 
no slaves, only a native crew and three Arabs. 
The dismay and astonishment caused by our 
presence on the Lake was worth beholding in 
the looks of these men. The principal one 
spoke broken English, and had originally come 
from Zanzibar, where of course he had a pretty 
good insight into the opinion the British nation 
holds respecting slave-trading transactions. We 
told him he was free to go, and great was his 
delight accordingly. To give him an idea of 
the Ilala s capabilities, I ran round him two or 
three times, and left him standing away to the 
eastward. The craft was badly built, of about 
fifteen tons burden, and with a large open hold 
for slaves. What has been done in shipbuild- 
ing by these men and their rough appliances 
surely can be done again ; and I hope the time 
is coming when many small vessels will be 
engaged in lawful trade, built by the hands 
of our own countrymen on the spot. 

On the 15th of October we crossed over the 
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Lake to the east side, as I was anxious to call at 
B, settlement of Arabs near the River Loangwa, 
which I saw when last here. We anchored for 
the night opposite a large village which we 
sighted in the moonlight, and next morning had 
some talk with a few Arabs that were hanging 
about. But they did not tell us that the settle- 
ment we were in quest of no longer existed : 
this we had to discover by-and-by for ourselves, 
and to our chagrin, for I had intended laying in 
a stock of rice, corn, etc., here. We ascertained 
that a powerful chief, Makanjira, had moved 
towards the Lake three years previously, shifting 
his quarters from near Mataka's town — I suppose 
on the principle that " two of a t^ade cannot 
agree.'* The two communities found their 
slave-trading propensities clash, and the upshot 
of it was that the Arabs were dispersed. About 
MakAnjira, or Makanji/a, for " 1 " and " r " are 
interchangeable amongst all these tribes, I shall 
have more to say presently. 

It now became requisite to take steps for 
establishing ourselves permanently somewhere. 
I was anxious to give my companions a good 
general idea of the Lake and its main features. 
This I had now done, but all our eggs were in 
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one basket, and in the event of any mishap with 
all the members of the mission party on board, 
together with their stores and baggage, it would 
have been very serious — not that I anticipated 
anything of the kind. Still, Lake Nyassa is an 
inland sea, which possesses in a very marked 
degree the peculiarities of similar waters when 
surrounded by mountains. Livingstone called it 
the " Lake of Storms ;" and, although there was 
a time when I questioned the justice of such a 
name, I can now fully testify to the tremendous 
gales and fearful seas that are constantly to be 
met with when navigating it. As a lake I do 
not beUeve that it has any particular name in 
the native iongue ; at all events, I could never 
ascertain that it had. Endless confusion has 
arisen, and will arise to the end of time, owing 
to the habit the natives have of speaking of any 
large piece of water in general terms as the 
" Nyassa.'* Of course this will vary with 
different dialects. On the Zambesi that river is 
the ** Nyanja ;" here we had " Nyassa ;" Speke 
and Grrant had " Nyanza " for the Yictoria Lake, 
and so forth. We speak of the " seaside " to 
whatever part of the coast we go. I dare say 
this must be confusing to foreigners, who at first 
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do not catch the meaning of the phrase, and 
hear it applied to Brighton, Scarborough or 
Torquay indiscriminately; so it is with the 
Nyassas and Nyanjas of Africa. I may here 
remark, by the way, that although I made 
numerous inquiries I could . not get at the name 
Bangweolo at all for the large lake discovered 
by Livingstone in the Bisa country. Most of 
the natives knew the lake was there, but they 
had no particular name for it. 

On the 17th we recrossed the Lake to Cape 
Maclear — a stormy passage the greater part of 
the way, and quite sufficient to show us what 
the Lake could be in a blow under favour- 
able circumstances. Here then we determined 
to make our ''small beginning," which by 
Grod's help may turn to " great things." On 
closer examination we found an excellent bay, 
well shut in from prevailing winds ; this was 
many points in favour of Cape Maclear for a 
settlement; again, M'Ponda, whose sway here 
was undoubted, had full knowledge of our in- 
tentions, and had given his assent to our 
establishing ourselves on his ground. Con- 
trasted with the greater part of the ground 
known to us in coming hither, this fine breezy 
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promontory had much to recommend it. When 
T state that mosquitoes are not to be found at 
Livingstonia, most African travellers would say 
at once, " Then score ninety-nine points in its 
favour :" moreover, there is well-nigh always a 
pleasant cool breeze off the Lake, and at night 
one is glad of a couple of blankets. In short, I 
see no reason at all why Europeans should not 
live, and live well here, whilst I am equally 
convinced that to take up one's position on the 
Lower Shire level, or upon either of the low 
hills in frightfully hot valleys, must be conducive 
to bad health, and finally to death itself. For- 
merly circumstances made such sojourns un- 
avoidable ; as, for instance, when Bishop Macken- 
zie's party stood out the drought and famine at 
Chibisa's to save the women and children they 
had liberated from the slavers of the Portuguese ; 
but I, who witnessed the effects of this, could 
fully appreciate the change, where one had 
always an inexhaustible supply of fish in the 
Lake, with rice, maize, and many other things 
which could never be wanting where there were 
damp alluvial flats on the Lake shore. 

On the 18th of October, 1875, the first tent 
of *^ Livingstonia " was erected. I arranged 
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to leave some of the party at work on new 
buildings whilst I ran down to the head of the 
Falls to fetch up some things we had left there. 
Gretting our stock of wood on board, we steamed 
away on the 20th for M'Ponda's. Anchoring 
oflF his village, he was duly informed of our 
having begun operations at Cape Maclear, 
which seemed to please him. He told me he 
bad ivory to sell, and he wished me to buy it, 
saying that his reason for selling slaves was 
simply to procure the goods, which could only be 
got in this manner. Although I could not open 
up trading relations with him, on this as on 
hundreds of other occasions I have been brought 
face to face with the same problem and its one 
solution, and I repeat emphatically that in this 
singular and desperate case, Christianity and 
commerce should go hand in hand amongst the 
tribes of Central Africa. In other parts of the 
world it may be different altogether. Here 
commerce will mean life, a population to preach 
to, a people to win. There will be an advantage 
in preserving people, order, and peace, where 
a chief can reckon on a market for his produce, 
whether it be gums, cotton. India-rubber, wax, 
or what not. Already as these lines are being 
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penned comes the most powerful and unanswer- 
able confirmation from our indefatigable Consul, 
Dr. Kirk, at Zanzibar, to show how justifiable 
this view is. Writing upon his return to head- 
quarters in February 1877 from a trip to Kilwa, 
he states that from the Zanzibar dominions last 
year alone £100,000 worth of India-rubber was 
exported — a totally new trade — and that he 
found the chiefs anxious to keep their people 
to collect it rather than to sell them. This I 
consider is the first turn in that tide of human 
blood which has flowed incessantly for the last 
two centuries or more. Once ventilate East 
Africa by roads, and turn its rivers to account ; 
once establish " factories " and " plantations " 
within reach of the East Coast, and the slave- 
trade will begin to wither at its roots. 

MTonda still had several Arabs in his village, 
although they did not choose to come to me. 
This was in a measure owing to their having 
just despatched a string of slaves under some of 
their gang to march northwards, in order to 
cross the Lake in a dhow from Kota-Kota. We 
spent a night amongst the mosquitoes of Pama- 
lombe, and I was able to make a pretty accurate 
survey of this lakelet. It is virtually a part of 
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Nyassa, but it is difficult to trace the banks, 
owing to the enormous growth of papyrus in all 
directions. 

The next morning brought with it an ad- 
venture which was very nearly cutting short 
any further connection with Africa upon my 
part. I had occasion to wander some little 
distance from the vessel, which lay moored close 
alongside the bank. Of a sudden I heard a great 
crashing of underwood behind me, and the 
heavy thudding trot of some huge beast. All 
doubt was quickly set at rest when I found two 
hippopotami deliberately making for me. It is 
most unusual to see these beasts on dry land, so 
careful are they to finish their midnight graze 
before cockcrow ; indeed, it is one of the sounds 
of Africa to hear them grunting and tumbling 
into the river before dawn. But I had not a 
moment to lose. Quite unarmed, and with a 
good hundred yards to run, I dodged my 
pursuers as best I could, shouting with all my 
might to let those on board know ray predica- 
ment. Closer and closer they came, showing an 
activity one would hardly give them credit for. 
Fortunately the engineer was on deck, and 
comprehending the situation he snatched up a 
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rifle and gave the contents to the nearest of my 
mean enemies. This had the effect of turning 
them, and they plunged into the river just by 
the llala. For my own part^ right glad was I 
to find myself safe on board. A little lower 
down I managed to wound a fine fellow, who 
came out of the water and fell dead. I may 
mention that if mortally wounded they commonly 
make for a shallow and die ; if they are killed 
dead, the carcass sinks, and unless one has a 
native on board sufficiently dexterous and daring 
to go down and make fast with a line to a leg, 
some time has to be spent in waiting till the body 
floats — s^.y from one to three hours. We got 
about a hundredweight of the finest lard from 
this hippopotamus, which was very acceptable 
for our engines. 

The following morning we espied an elephant 
with unusually fine tusks standing in the river. 
We were close upon him before he discovered 
us, but the pace was too great to make sure of 
one's shot, so passing him we put the vessel 
about and came up-stream towards him. At 
the second shot he was evidently mortally 
wounded, and floundering into deep water he 
sank to the bottom. We now dropped anchor 
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for breakfast in such a position that he could 
not float without our seeing him, and in an hour 
we had the satisfaction of finding him appear a 
little lower down the river. We quickly made 
fast a rope to one of the legs and towed the 
huge mountain of flesh till we came to a village, 
where the excitement caused by our arrival is 
more easily imagined than described. We had 
already four fine quarters of hippopotamus meat 
in the hold, and so arranged that the natives 
should have the elephant meat after I had 
severed the head. But this was no easy matter, 
owing to the depth of the water and the current ; 
in fact, it took three hours of hard work to accom- 
plish. Leaving the delighted multitude to feast 
to their hearts' content, we took the elephant's 
head in tow once more, for it was impossible to 
think of heaving it in over the side, as it must 
have resulted in some damage to the ship. 
Steaming on very gently till we came to an 
overhanging tree fit for the purpose, I sent a 
man up with a purchase, which was made secure, 
and then bringing the end of the fall to the 
windlass, we steadily lifted the ponderous mass 
out of the water, tusks and trunk all standing, 
and lowered it down the fore-hatch. I set 
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two of our most expert hands to work with 
axes, and in two hours more we had the fine 
tusks cut out and the meat in pieces suitable for 
presents as we went along. In fact, the ship 
was full of meat, and hailing the people as we 
passed on we distributed it to all comers, and I 
rather suspect they would like to see the " fire- 
ship" pretty often on those waters by their 
enthusiastic delight on this occasion. On the 
23rd of October we reached the Falls once more, 
and found the party in charge very anxiously 
awaiting our arrival. We were much disap- 
pointed to find that no letters had arrived, for 
what with a monthly service subsidized by the 
Portuguese, we were justified in hoping that the 
Union Mail Steam Ship Company had long ere 
this dropped us a mail-bag at the Quillimane 
bar. 

Leaving once more on the 25th, we arrived 
at Cape Maclear again on the 29th at 2.30 p.m. 
Having stopped a short time at MTonda's, I 
was annoyed to find the chief much put out by 
what the Arabs had told him, and it was quite 
clear he was unwilling it should appear that he 
was rendering us active assistance. It was with 
difficulty I could procure some few fowls and a 
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small quantity of meal, but Wakatani managed 
it somehow or other. 

Dr. Laws and his party meanwhile had been 
very busy at Cape Maclear in our absence, and 
had made capital progress in house-building and 
clearing. On the 31st we spent the first really 
comfortable and restful Sunday together since 
entering the Zambesi. 

I was surprised to see the number of valuable 
woods that were to be had for the cutting 
around Livingstonia. Timber fit for ship- 
building was ready to the hand in most places 
along the Lake shore. The hill-tops were 
crowned with forest trees. I saw some beauti- 
ful specimens which would be of use in cabinet- 
making, and one in particular far excelling 
'' bird's-eye maple," to my mind. 

It may not be altogether uninteresting to 
describe our daily life at Livingstonia during 
this season. According to an old and invaluable 
custom, every man had his cup of coflfee ready 
for him before rising in the morning ; after this 
the work began, for it is everything to get the 
hardest work done before the sun gains its full 
power. At 7.30 a.m. the bell rang for breakfast, 
and it is only fair to Nyassa air to state that 
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even on their native hills my young comrades 
could never have known keener appetites. I 
attribute the health of the party in a great 
measure to the admirable manner in which the 
Committee of the Free Church of Scotland pro- 
visioned us before leaving England. For my- 
self, I envied the " twists " of these hearty High- 
landers : for some reason I could not keep up 
with them, but even this failing had its pleasant 
side. It may seem a small thing to say, but I 
was conscious that a studious watch was kept to 
see what the grim old " head of the table " took 
a special fancy to ; and, when that dainty dish ap- 
peared again, somehow or other porridge seemed 
to have more than its usual charms for the rest, or 
may be they found a special delight in the daily 
goat or Manganja fowl, which I had long 
ceased to relish. When they read these pages 
they may know for the first time that I was 
aware of their kindly conspiracy : it will be 
many a day before the memory of this fore- 
thought and attention fades away. Breakfast 
over, all assembled for prayers, and soon after- 
wards each man found himself hard at work 
again on his daily task, whatever it might 
be. 
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The natives we employed very quickly came 
to look on regularity almost as a joke. They 
knew the time for the twelve o'clock bell to go 
as well as the " dockyard horse," and many 
were the appeals to " Jo " — one of their com- 
rades who was told off to look to such matters — 
to ring it when the sun seemed about overhead. 
At midday we had dinner. Goat soup made with 
a little care and seasoned by a breeze off the lake, 
is by no means to be despised. Then there were 
fowls, rice, sweet potatoes, Indian corn done in 
different ways, and perhaps something from our 
store of preserved meats — to say nothing of fish, 
which was generally to the fore : such was the bill 
of fare at Livingstonia. At 5 p.m. all the natives 
knocked off work, tea was served, and the pay- 
master came to the front. Ominously putting 
a small stick up in the fork of the tree over his 
head, he began by tearing off lengths of calico 
eighteen inches broad. This was the wage for 
the day's work. Here and there some one less 
able to shake off bad habits than his companions 
would raise a doubt as to the length of his 
piece of cloth ; if so, down came the inevitable 
measuring stick from the tree, and down too 
came a round of chaff upon his devoted head 
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from the bystanders, who were insensibly es- 
tablishing in their own minds the impossibility 
of an Englishman cheating any one. Well, 
well, it is a good foundation ; and when in after 
times some one or other does despite to this 
faith, may shame, at all events, overtake him, as 
he hears on the shores of Nyassa that the first 
white men tried to be true and just in all their 
dealings. Dr. Laws was indefatigable in his 
many occupations, doctoring the sick who came 
to him, planning houses, teaching and picking 
up the Manganja language as fast as he could, 
the better to turn his many talents to account. 
It is a feather in his cap to have ventured on a 
two-storied house, the first, I suspect, ever built 
in these regions since the days men originally 
planned shelter for themselves ; but there stands 
the goodly two-decker, a monument to the en- 
terprise of the plucky young Scotchman, and 
he has raised himself literally and figuratively 
to a height I trust he may long maintain in the 
eyes of all Europeans and natives too. 

It would be invidious to make any distinction : 
there was a great work to accomplish, and 
whether it was a matter of keeping the steamer 
clean and in repair, building houses, draining 
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land, felling timber, or what not, every one did 
that which he was expected to do. 

For myself, there was plenty to occupy me. 
Behind the position we had selected, and in the 
rear of two small hills, lay a flat tract, liable to 
be much flooded when heavy rains fell. It was 
a good opportunity for testing the capabilities 
of the natives for real *^ navvie work." I de- 
termined to make a broad cutting, something 
similar to a railway cutting, so as to drain this 
land, even in the midst of the rainy season. Ctf 
course, shovels and picks to them were entirely 
new ; but they very soon took to them, and right 
proud of my men was I when I was at last able 
to compare their day's work favourably with any 
that I had ever seen done on English soil. The 
ground was of a loose sandy nature, so when we 
had finished our excavation I had a sufficient num- 
ber of trees cut down, and the faces of both banks 
fortified with these. The trunks were packed 
in, side by side, as tightly as possible, with piles 
driven down to keep them in position ; behind 
them and in the open spaces earth was tamped 
in, and I think it will stand for many a day. It 
is a great point to introduce the shovel, for 
although the native hoe-cultivation really leaves 
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little to be desired from a gardener's point of 
view, earthworks of any kind are hardly known 
in these regions. I am aware that, farther 
north, villages are intrenched, but this is not the 
case here, defensive operations being limited to 
stockades. I may mention too that in case of 
any manifest inclination on the part of the slavers 
to organise an attack at any time upon Living- 
stonia, I thought it better to be prepared before- 
hand. Commanding the whole front of the 
buildings we erected a sort of log-fort. It is 
round, and of sufficient thickness to defy all 
comers, whilst half-a-dozen determined men, 
armed with guns or rifles, would quickly scatter 
any attacking party. Personally I always pre- 
ferred sleeping on board the little Ilala, for I 
then knew one was on the spot in case of any 
desperate storm springing up or other con- 
tingency, and this I did from our arrival on 
the Lake till the time I left ; but I am sure the 
great exertions made by the party in the first 
instance to erect good lofty dwelling-houses 
will repay all the toil over and over again in 
health and effective strength. 

There are two ways of passing one's time 
in Africa. The one is to profit by the ex- 
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perience of others — less fortunate in this re- 
spect because of having no previous mishaps 
to take warDing by — and to make an intelligent 
stand against the climate and adverse influences 
at work. Towards this end, a healthy situation, 
good provisions and thoroughly weather-proof 
houses must be looked on as indispensable ; then 
one can battle it out and hold one's head up 
bravely with some elasticity of spirits and 
willingness to be active. If this is secured, men 
can do well and keep the fever foe underfoot. 
But very often men find themselves wrestling 
and struggling as it were from first to last upon 
the ground, and lucky for them if they escape 
with their lives. An uncontrollable lethargy 
comes over the victim whose life is cast amidst 
less carefully-selected surroundings. He exists, 
but that is all that can be said. With a com- 
plexion the colour of a table-cloth, with spirits 
as elastic as a damp towel, reproaching himself 
day by day for his want of energy, if his eyes 
were opened he would see what a drawn sword 
Malaria was waving in the face of his consti- 
tution. Then, if warned in time, he would seek 
wiser counsels and do as we did ; that is, take 
note of the graves passed in the hot stifling 
valley of the Shire, and deem himself ever a 
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debtor to those who in past years gained for 
him knowlege only to be gained by the sacrifice 
of much heroic devotion. 

And so our busy days went on. 

By the 10th of November my companions 
had the first introduction to an African wet 
season, and I am sure they did not find fault 
with the exertions of the last few weeks when 
thatch and roof-tree demonstrated the water- 
shed theory to perfection. The villagers around 
us began to throw off that reserve with which 
every native, however destitute in other respects, 
clothes himself ; and as we sat round our fires 
of an evening together, first one and then the 
other of our poor visitors would unfold a tale of 
horrors, only to be met with amongst a people 
*' scattered and peeled" as these are. This was 
more particularly the case when on one occasion 
about this date the Arabs sent half-a-dozen men 
to us to offer themselves as labourers, so that 
they might be readily informed of all that went 
on at Livingstonia. Fortunately I had my 
suspicions, and boldly denounced them as spies. 
When they saw that disguise was useless, they 
gave it up as a bad job and made off faster 
than they came. 

It was then that I heard from my poor 
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diggers and delvers that their chief was a 
vassal of MTonda's. Sometimes Arabs would 
come to MTonda's and offer to buy so many 
slaves at such and such a price ; then, if the 
requisite number did not happen to be in his 
slave-pens, a certain number of his men were 
sent out to collect enough children to make 
up the deficiency. Armed with muskets, they 
would make the tour of the surrounding villages 
and take what children they chose : an indis- 
criminate slaughter of the unfortunate parents 
was the sure consequence of any outcry or 
opposition. It fairly made one's heart sink to 
hear the details they gave of the deeds done in 
this accursed reign of terror. 

It was part of my plan to take advantage of 
the steamer's presence to survey the north end 
of Lake Nyassa before returning to England, 
so that I might finish a survey which Dr. 
Livingstone could not accomplish in his boat 
from force of circumstances. 

On the 16th of November we made a short 
cruise in the Ilala to see. that all was in good 
trim for the circumnavigation of the Lake. 
For this purpose we stood away from our 
moorings in a south-westerly direction to the 
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mouth of the lintipe River, and landed at 
MTimba's village. It was quite evident we 
were not wanted there. The chief was reported 
to be from home — the universal excuse, and no 
one would sell us provisions. I could see Arab 
influence had been at work, and so we left the 
place. We touched at a small rocky island 
about half a mile in circumference on our way 
back. Although fully five miles from the 
nearest land it had recently been visited by 
an elephant, which had played havoc with 
the trees. No one can form any idea of the 
enormous power of these animals when they 
are bent on their work of destruction. Trees 
the size of ordinary elm-trees are thrown down 
and smashed in all directions. How on earth 
they apply their power I cannot imagine, but 
there remains the fact that trees are prostrated 
which it would seem impossible for any animal 
living to have the least eflfect upon. 

We began our survey of the Lake on the 
18th of November, leaving Messrs. Johnston, 
Simpson and Riddell in charge of the settlement. 
I must here mention that in the account I am 
about to give of our voyage I avail myself 
largely of the observations and notes carefully 
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kept by Dr. Laws, at my suggestion. I was 
too much occupied with navigating the Hala to 
use my pen whilst we were under way. 

My first desire was to visit Makanjira, an 
Ajawa * chief of great influence on the east side 
of the Lake, because he was the reputed owner 
of the land at the Loseewa River higher up, a 
position which it was thought might be very 
well occupied by the Established Church of 
Scotland's Missionary party, represented at 
present by my companion on the voyage, Mr. 
Henderson. Makanjira himself was really 
absent, but his so-called "son," a man about 
thirty years of age, and in reality his brother, 
met us with every demonstration of friendKness, 
and the same may be said of some Arabs who 
were with him. As the place was very exposed 
we shifted our anchorage to another spot, well 
known to me from my former cruise in 1867. 
I found my friend had been to Zanzibar, and 
had a very good idea of our English policy on 
the coast. He was specially anxious to know 
what brought us on to the Lake. I gave him 

* This tribe is called Waiyou (Livingstone) or Yao 
(Bishop Steere) between the East Coast and the Lake. — 

Ed. 
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a short trip in the Ilala^ in order that he might 
judge of her powers, and, after exchanging 
presents, made all snug for the night; not 
without some apprehensions that we were in 
for a blo\7, as the weather looked bad, and 
there was lightning in the N.E. and W. By- 
referring to the map it will at once be seen 
how similar in shape the Lake is to a jack-boot ; 
more so, in fact, than Dr. Livingstone was 
aware of when first he noticed this feature 
from the west side of the Lake. The bay we 
now lay in was, as it were, the high instep to 
the foot. The promontory on which the village 
is built is called Ngombo, their village itself 
Quarra, and the chief Deemba. 

Eounding Ngombo and looking northwards 
an abrupt promontory is seen. Much nearer, 
and about half a point more to the east, is a 
low greenish point called Loseewa, where the 
Misinji enters the Lake. From this position we 
got a number of very important bearings, and 
could fill in most of the headlands and moun- 
tains on the S. and S.W. of the Lake. As we 
ran up the coast, with a heavy sea on, we 
noticed that a ridge of hills lies parallel to the 
lake. Near the Misinji we got soundings at 
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ninety-eight fathoms, the lead bringing up a 
quartz pebble; a little farther on we got no 
bottom at 100 fathoms. We went ashore at 
the site of a deserted village ; indeed, I remem- 
bered to have met several Arabs here eight 
years ago. The Loangwa — one amongst many 
rivers of the same name on this lake and else- 
where — enters here. The mouth is choked by 
a growth of reeds, which makes it impossible to 
enter it. We learnt from some poor fishermen 
that the spot was about to be reoccupied, and I 
can easily imagine the land here to be extremely 
fertile. Immediately to the north of this we 
ran into Lirambo Bay ; it is full of rocks, and 
would be a very unsafe place with the wind 
blowing " home." The mountains at the north 
end run boldly forward to the Lake : again we 
failed to get soundings at 100 fathoms close 
under them; indeed, it would be impossible 
for a larger vessel to find any anchorage for 
miles along this coast. Rounding the moun-* 
tainous promontory Lirambo, which forms the 
northern boundary of the bay, we came to a 
place of some importance. A small river runs 
parallel with the Lake shore for some distance, 
and on the long narrow strip of land which 
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divides the two waters, a village is built. A 
deep trench, and a stockade in addition from 
side to side, render the place very strong. We 
heard that it had been taken by assault after 
five days' hard fighting some time previously by 
Makanjira, who thus deprived Chilowela of one 
of his strongholds. This latter chief, by-the- 
by, has another village perched on the Yevy 
top of Mount Mipanji, which at a guess must 
stand four thousand feet above the sea. As 
we looked up at his eyrie, we wondered how 
water, or indeed provisions, could be got in 
such a place. It may be said that Makanjira's 
territory ends here. Many villages are dotted 
about on the beautiful slopes of the mountains ; 
they seem to have one name in common, Pa- 
kanjala. A small river, the Lumesa, comes in 
here. 

I think I have not seen any spot so 
picturesque in all Africa as the Bay of Ma- 
deemba, our next anchoring place. A rich 
plain spreads out in the mouth of a mountain 
gorge. The vegetation is exquisite, and all 
kinds of wood can be procured. Here, too, we 
met with a hearty reception from the natives 
of Deemba. The bay itself is about four miles 
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deep and, may be, eight miles across from point 
to point. Two exquisite little plains are seen 
in the gorges of the hills, the more northerly- 
one being the larger of the two. We got 
soundings at seventy fathoms about three hun- 
dred yards from the shore. Coasting towards 
the northern boundary we passed a jutting 
point with shallow water. Here is probably 
the delta of a river, but we did not make 
the river itself out clearly. Passing this patch 
we again had the dark blue water of the Lake, 
and not till within fifty or sixty yards of the 
shore could we come to an anchor. We found 
mud and sand at three fathoms. The plain 
slopes gently to the shores of the Lake, with 
mountains rising on every side in wild beauty. 
Banana groves are seen in profusion in the 
foreground. We ascertained that the chiefs 
name is Chenamsakala, and certainly he has 
pitched his camp in a spot which, but for the 
terrors of African life in these parts, would 
leave nothing else to be desired. There is 
evidently a considerable population in this 
region, and we sailed past hundreds of small 
hamlets in the last day's cruise. It struck one 
quite as a new feature seeing so many huts on 

H 
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the topmost ridges, but nothing in this respect 
is to be compared with the lonely appearance of 
the great square habitation of the old chief, 
Chilowela, amidst the clouds and mist which 
hung around the top of Mipanji. When we 
could get a peep at the background through 
openings in the coast range, it seemed that 
there was a high table-land scattered over with 
immense boulders. 

We left Madeemba well-pleased with our visit, 
and ran along a coast studded with rocks and 
broken up by numerous little sandy bays till we 
came to the Arab settlement of Lisefa, Lisewa, or 
Loseewa. This is the point for which the dhows 
make which run cargoes of slaves from the oppo- 
site shore at Kota-Kota, and by all appearance 
a pretty brisk trade is carried on. Two large 
and crowded villages are situated close together, 
and the usual accompaniment of Arab life — 
extreme filth — prevails throughout them. For 
the most part the fellows were very civil, and 
expressed great astonishment at our arrival on 
the Lake. Prosperity was visible on all sides, 
and it was plain that large quantities of beads 
and calico had been brought thither from the 
coast. For the first time since leaving MTonda's 
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we saw cattle here. The oxen are of a small 
breed, with hnmps, but generally well-fed and 
fat. Amongst the Arabs I found a half-caste, 
who had visited Bombay, and as he spoke 
English sufficiently well, I had a chat with him 
on matters relating to the Lake. It seemed to 
be quite a foregone conclusion with Saedi that 
now we had launched a steamer, the transport of 
slaves would quickly come to an end, and, to 
improve the occasion, he even tried to open a 
trade with us for his dhow ! I told him that so 
long as he ran no slaves he need not fear, but 
that he might rest assured that this their par- 
ticular business was very nearly on its last legs. 
Catching him unawares, I asked him how long 
ago it was since he ran a cargo of slaves across. 
He replied, " About a month since." He went 
on to give me some valuable details, and set the 
annual transport across from side to side at ten 
thousand slaves. These he informed me were 
for the most part sent to Kilwa, on the East 
Coast, in the Zanzibar dominions, and that as a 
rule they passed through Mataka's town; but 
there were two roads, the second leading more 
to the north. It is not a little singular that 
just about this time (although unknown to us) 

H 2 
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Bishop Steere, of the Universities Mission, was 
making his way to Mataka*s. One conclusion 
he came to as a result of his most interesting and 
laborious journey was, that on one of these roads 
some jive thousand slaves annually were marched 
to the coast ; and he arrived at this from the large 
caravans of captives he passed whilst travelling. 
If we divide the traffic, and credit five thousand 
to each road, we get at a singular confirmation 
of Saedi's statement, and I am very glad to have 
such valuable and entirely independent testi- 
mony as that which Bishop Steere ofifers, to give 
some idea of what the slave-trade on the Lake 
is. When we bear in mind the horrible accounts 
which Dr. Livingstone gave of the slave route 
from Lake Nyassa to the East Coast, we see that 
everything justifies us in assuming that its pro- 
portions are quite of this magnitude. But to 
go back to the Loseewa settlement : if anything 
had ever tended to make me waver in my old- 
established conviction, every doubt would have 
been dispelled from what I heard and saw here. 
In a word, there can be no question that till 
some active interference takes place with this 
dhow traffic it will be impossible to strike a 
fatal blow at the slave-trade. I take no credit 
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for the idea : it was Livingstone's, from the first 
moment he discovered the Lake ; and each 
succeeding visit more deeply impressed it upon 
his mind. All was curiosity now to know our 
armament, by which way we had come from the 
sea, where we were going, and so forth. They 
had an idea that the Bala had one big gun on 
board : this, I dare say, arose from the fact of 
some of the natives having seen me use a very 
heavy double rifle for shooting elephants ; but 
I did not enlighten them on the subject. I 
may mention in passing that when Dr. Living- 
stone was in this neighbourhood with his brother 
and Dr. Kirk, in 1862, they reported that they 
had heard cannon fired several times one night 
near Makata's town at the S.E. of the Lake. 
I took pains to cross-question several natives 
and Arabs about this, but from one and all I 
received the same reply, that cannon were quite 
unknown in the country. The explanation was 
— and I do not doubt it — that on high days and 
holidays they fill several earthen pots with gun- 
powder and bury them in the ground; these 
are exploded by means of a train laid to them, 
when the report, of course, comes up to the- 
proper standard in the native mind ; for if there 
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is one thing which thesfe Arabs and Africans do 
delight in more than another it is in wasting 
powder on every conceivable pretext for making 
a noise. We were not a httle amused to find 
our travelled friend Saedi willing and anxious 
to play interpreter for us in our future wander- 
ings, but for obvious reasons we were quite 
content to let the Loseewa party settle down on 
what they had seen and surmised, and having 
steam up at midnight we stood away to the 
north just as a very nasty blow came up from 
the southward, raising a high following sea. 

As the gale freshened we lay-to for four 
hours, and subsequently, when it moderated 
sufficiently, we again ran before it for thirteen 
hours, eventually rounding a rocky point, when 
we were at once in smooth water, sheltered in a 
beautiful bay, with anchorage in three fathoms. 
There is a large village here, inhabited by both 
Ajawas and Manganjas. We noticed that the 
women were very scantily clad, and that the 
huge lip-ring, the pelele, was commonly worn ; 
in many cases it was of tin. Abundance of 
cattle, as many as two hundred in one herd, 
were here at Achitaia. 

Nearly opposite we saw a large island to 
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whicli they gave the name of Likomo, or 
Dikomo; a little one to the S.W. of it is 
Kamwana ; whilst another away to the N.W. is 
Chisamooloo. Another one, reported to be large, 
but which we could not see from the shore at 
Achitaia, is named M'bamba. We learnt that 
the Arabs have a stopping-place on the west 
side, called Kugonda, and that they procure 
large quantities of iron hoes thence* They also 
said we had passed a very large village shortly 
before rounding the promontory, called Pasomba, 
whose chief is Masanja; a river runs in there, 
the Loongo. After leaving them, we should 
get to Chitese s village on the Kobwe ; and they 
spoke of a powerful Ajawa chief who lived 
some way inland to the N.E., another M'Ponda. 
Rounding the point to the north of Achitaia, 
we came to another sandy bay about four miles 
across, and with shoal water in shore. We 
landed at a village called Pasonje, whose chief is 
Asonje ; he is a sub-chief of the head of Achitaia, 
and had a herd of seventy fine cattle under his 
charge. Leaving this we fetched a village on 
the east of the Kobw^ River, where we found a 
number of Arabs, who stated that they knew of 
our arrival ten days ago, from some men who 
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were going to Ngombo in Makanjira's dhow. 
They told us that they had been there a month, 
and were from Zanzibar ; in return they were 
exceedingly inquisitive about our movements. 
One thing was certain, they so thoroughly 
worked upon the chief, Chitese, that he would 
not allow his people to sell us any provisions, 
although there was an abundance of everything. 
He himself sent the old excuse, he could not be 
seen— was sick, and so forth. Dr. Laws kindly 
volunteered to go and do what he could for 
him, but all to no purpose ; Chitese was " not 
at home," and did not intend to be to any one 
with a white skin. 

Wednesday, the 24th of November, found us 
running along the shore, for I had purposely 
sailed during the night, not fancying the tactics 
of" the Faithful " particularly ; we were in quest 
of wood, but disappointed in finding it as we 
passed bay after bay. Many of these are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, with fine beaches and large 
plains running back to the foot of the moun- 
tain ranges, which are never absent, nearer or 
farther off, as we look inland. Three years ago 
all these lovely reaches were densely inhabited, 
but the Ma Viti fell upon the villages, and now 
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only ruins are to be seen. Sad, indeed, it is 
to look at the broken pottery strewn about, 
the hillocks so carefully constructed on which 
to grow Mapira corn now resembling rows 
of graves, and the grindstones scattered in all 
directions ; but saddest of all is it to see hundreds 
of skeletons lying about everywhere. 

At one point a large stream comes down to 
within a short distance of the Lake, but, as is 
generally the case, we found the mouth blocked 
by a bank of sand from thirty to forty feet 
wide, behind which there is a reedy marsh, the 
home of many hippopotami and crocodiles. 
That which looked at a distance to be a large 
island now loomed out as a rocky peninsula. 
Some natives came to the beach, and told us ther6 
was a good place to anchor in on its farther 
side, and that we could procure wood there. 
Dr. Laws and Mr. Henderson walked across 
the promontory with them ; all these guides, of 
course, were heavily armed with bows, arrows, 
and spears. Amongst the rocks, and wherever 
a little soil could be placed, there were small 
plantations of cassava ; huts peeped out between 
the huge boulders and nestled in the crevices. 
In the evening we anchored in a beautiful bay^ 
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one part of which is almost land-locked. Many 
rocks He at a short distance off shore, and on 
these the unfortunate refugees from the Ma Viti 
raid have built their huts, prepared at any 
moment to take to their canoes on the approach 
of the dreaded enemy. 

On the morning of the 25th of November we 
renewed our search for fuel, but could only get 
a small quantity. After breakfast we passed a 
point which seemed to be the western end of 
the bay. From this headland Mpamba Point 
bears S.S.W., whilst the rocky headland beyond 
Dikomo lies S. by W. A rocky barren island 
bears N.W. by N., whilst another large one on 
the west coast is visible W.S.W. As we passed 
the first island we caught sight of a great many 
huts, and there were a few banana-trees to be 
seen. All along this coast there are beautiful 
little bays confined by rocky peninsulas. Past 
the island, that which formerly seemed a point 
near to us is still far ahead, the land trending 
to the N.W. with a gentle curve. Several of 
the rocks are quite white, and at first sight may 
easily be mistaken for dhows under sail. A 
range of very high cloud-capped mountains is 
visible inland, say four miles from the shore. 
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These slope down with beautiful tree-covered 
plains at the foot, and torrents streaming down 
add to the extreme loveliness of the scene. To 
the S.E. of the islands large black rocks appear 
in all directions. At noon an observation for 
latitude showed our position to be 11° 10^ S. 
From the innumerable rocks and chains of 
boulders, often just a-wash, the navigation is 
extremely hazardous here and requires the very 
greatest caution. The lake now narrows to a 
width of only twelve or fifteen miles. With 
the naked eye we could see the trees growing 
upon its western ridges. Coming to the point 
previously mentioned, it was found to be a blunt- 
looking promontory with rocks running down 
to the water's edge, giving the lake here an 
appearance of being embanked. Some four 
hundred yards oflF, the water is of the darkest 
blue colour, and very deep. And now another 
headland came into view, bearing N. by E. i E., 
at least fifteen miles ahead: there is a large 
bight between the two promontories. On the 
western shore the land trends away in a westerly 
direction, terminating in a point beyond which 
there is a sea horizon. We rounded the extremity 
of the first point and found a brown conical hill. 
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Along its northern face the rocks slope almost 
vertically to the water, with vertical rifts in a 
southerly direction. We shortly after came to 
a village built on piles. Some twenty bee-hive- 
looking huts were erected on a square platform, 
which was supported on poles driven into the 
bed of the lake in, say, eight feet of water. We 
enlisted some of the least timid inhabitants to 
help us in cutting wood, paying them with calico 
and beads ; but owing to the former dense popu- 
lation of the lake shore, trees are few and far 
between ; all available wood has long since been 
burnt. It was melancholy to see the shifts the 
poor waifs and strays of war were put to. 
Earth was carried away to rocks which would 
aflford holding ground for a few stalks of corn ; 
fowls and goats shared the platform on which 
the huts were erected, and but for the immense 
quantities of fish in the lake it would be hard 
indeed to eke out such an existence. In some 
cases the villages were three hundred yards 
from shore, and in a single instance we must 
have seen as many as two hundred huts on one 
platform. Here, as elsewhere, we were told that 
the Ma Yiti spare none when they attack : the 
children are carried oflF, but men and women 
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are massacred without mercy. Such wholesale 
slaughter alone could account for the intermin- 
able skeletons which lay on the beach wherever 
we went in this district. 

On the 26th of November, without the 
slightest warning, a tremendous gale arose. In 
half an hour the former peaceful scene was 
changed into one of the wildest grandeur. The 
rain fell in torrents, and not having a great head 
of steam on, we had very considerable difficulty 
in getting the llala's head round, for the deluge 
of rain condensed the steam as fast as it was 
generated in the boiler. At last we set the jib, 
and so went out to sea in the teeth of the gale, 
and with night rapidly coming down upon us. 
It was a narrow escape' of going ashore, and, 
although we were soaked to the skin for hours, 
we congratulated ourselves that we had plenty 
of sea-room at last. Lightning gleamed in 
every quarter. In the morning the air was so 
clear that we could easily see both sides of the 
Lake. We had drifted in a S.W. direction, so 
that we were farther south than our position of 
yesterday. At noon observation showed that 
we were in Lat. 10° 56' S, Going north, and 
rather to the east of the centre of the Lake, 
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the extremity of the jutting headland on the 
west coast, where the Lake is so narrow, bears 
N, by W. from our point south of the conical 
hill, while from it it bears N.W. by N. Be- 
tween the two chief points the width is from 
fifteen to twenty miles. One vast bend is made 
up of a succession of smaller bays, each suo* 
ceeding range of hills forming a promontory ere 
it finally dips beneath the waters. About one- 
third of the way towards the more northerly of 
these two points we passed two more villages 
built on piles. We were now sailing along an 
iron-bound coast. The mountain ranges, which 
had ever been on our right and left, now as- 
sumed in the case of the eastern one an aspect 
of the most stupendous magnificence. During 
many years of service in the Royal Navy it 
has fallen to my lot to see nature under those 
phases best calculated to impress the mind with 
wonder, but never in my life did I feel the 
spirit of awe and the appreciation of one's own 
nothingness so palpably as when tbe vast chain 
of mountains hung over the dark blue depths 
which we were navigating. The barometer, it 
is true, will show one that he has gained a great 
height on many a mountain far higher than 
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these of which I speak, but then the eflFect is 
lessened by climbing gradually-ascending slopes 
and hills which precede the final ascent of 
the height which crowns all. In this instance 
the mountains come sheer down into the water 
like a wall. At a guess I should give them an 
altitude of eight thousand feet above the level of 
the Lake, but there are peaks which must reach 
ten or twelve thousand feet at the very least. 
To enhance the beauty of the scene, scores of 
exquisite waterfalls were in sight. Too high 
up for the ear to catch the sound of the falling 
torreut, the eye was at no pains to realize 
motion where all was so still, and the white 
skeins huug like floss silk from places which 
seemed inaccessible to all but the winds and 
the mists of the Lake. In memory of my old 
chief, and in fond recollection of all which he 
has done to dispel false assumptions respecting 
Africa and to point out to men her real title to 
beauty and magnificence, I named this north- 
east range the " Livingstone Mountains.'* Let 
those who follow us, and look up from the broad 
expanse of water which it was our good fortune 
to explore so far north for the first time, think 
for a moment upon the old days of " desert," 
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"desert," which used to be placed hereabouts 
upon their maps, and then let them reflect upon 
what Livingstone has done to correct such an 
error ! 

We ran along under this wall of mountains 
for some fifty miles, and at last sighted the head 
of the Lake in Lat. 9° 20'. I feel no doubt about 
the observation I procured here, for as the sun 
was to the south of us, and the direction of the 
Lake very nearly north and south, I could get a 
sea horizon at midday. And here I may say 
that there seems to be a tendency amongst 
several geographers of late to screw Lake Nyassa 
round, so as to make the head lie far too much 
to the west. This is an error of old standing, 
and seems to have been little afiected by 
Livingstone's protests from time to time. I 
repeat that I believe it will be found to lie much 
as I have placed it on the map. Most un- 
fortunately, our chronometers met with a mis- 
hap whilst travelling from the coast, and thus 
no observations could be taken for longitude. 
The eastern range appears to extend a long way 
to the north of the Lake, whilst the western 
range, inferior in height, advances to meet it. 
We had no means of telling whether the flat 
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plain that extended away inland and between 
the ranges ended in a cul-de-sac, but my im- 
pression is that it does not. There was an 
appearance of an opening, but I will confine 
myself strictly to what I saw, and leave others 
to do the theoretical geography. It is, however, 
clear that the more lofty mountains of the 
Livingstone chain are towards the south. We 
could see that at a certain distance northwards 
there was a break, and then they rapidly fell 
away in elevation. One immense swampy 
marsh forms the northern limit of Lake Nyassa, 
and reaches away in a northerly direction as far 
as the eye can see. We saw the mouth of a 
river at the northern extremity, with a sand-bar 
on which the water broke. I did not like the 
look of the weather, and, as it would have been 
dangerous to anchor anywhere here for the 
night in such an exposed situation, we steamed 
on till our course lay S.W. — for we had now 
rounded the northern end and were turning our 
faces southward. At sunset the most furious 
storm broke on us from the south, with such 
rain as I shall never forget. We came to an 
anchor, and tried to ride it out with both anchors 
down, steaming at the same time gently ahead 
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to take the stress off the cables. Unfortunately, 
we were so light that, with the heavy sea which 
got up, our screw was continually out of the 
water. The night, to make matters worse, was 
pitchy dark, we were on a lee shore, and the 
waves by this time running mountains high. 
Our position was critical in the extreme, and I 
momentarily expected our little vessel would go 
ashore. All hands stood ready to jump over- 
board if she broke adrift. At midnight the 
wind shifted, and what an immense relief it was ! 
We had taken in a great deal of water, and it 
required all we knew to keep her free enough 
to prevent foundering, but the sea was past all 
conception : indeed, it is the peculiar nature of . 
this lake to raise a sea that could only be found 
off the Agulhas Bank or in the Atlantic, and but 
for the build of the Ilala and her wonderful 
qualities as a sea-boat we should never have 
weathered the storms we had on this trip. 

In the morning I got the deep-sea line out, 
and attached a bucket to it loaded with lead in 
such a manner that it scraped along the bottom. 
This answered the purpose, and by passing the 
line forward we got a good long dredge in this 
manner, fishing up enough sand to put the stern 
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of the vessel down considerably, for, as I have 
said, we were very short of ballast. Our next 
plan was to look for some shelter, but this we 
could not find, so there was nothing for it but to 
put to sea again for the night. And a dreadful 
night it was ! Nearly out of wood, short of pro- 
visions, and with gangs of the Ma Yiti running 
to and fro on the shore, the situation seemed 
about as critical as it well could be. This 
storm lasted over forty-eight hours, during which 
time we found it all we could do to hold our 
own at sea, with the wind foul the whole time, 
we beating against it, and not till 2 a.m. on the 
30th did it abate. None of us had had a dry 
thread on the whole of this time ; clothes, bunks, 
and stores were saturated. Still we were most 
thankful to have come out of this blow all right : 
thoroughly exhausted, I slept for four hours, to 
awake somewhat stiff and done-up. 

The 1st of December was a great contrast in 
all ways — a dead calm, which we took every ad- 
vantage of to look for wood, for we were reduced 
to the last log. On the 2nd we anchored in 
a beautiful sandy bay and found abundance of 
timber. We met several natives here, and 
from them gained some interesting information 
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respecting the northern end of the Lake, from 
which we had been driven. They said that a 
river, the Rovuma, ran out at the spot where 
we had previously seen it-s mouth, and I cannot 
think they had the slightest motive for trying 
to mislead us. Our own impression was that 
a considerable river led away in a northerly 
direction, and, when the following circumstances 
are taken into account, I think it is idle to 
doubt it. In the first place, owing to the 
excessive rainfall at this time, every river and 
stream was in '* spate." Wherever we passed one, 
there a long line of muddy water ran out into 
the deep blue Lake. In this instance there was 
nothing of the kind, and I am sure that the current 
from a river of the magnitude this was appa- 
rently, would have brought out a vast amount of 
mud and debris into the Lake had it flowed in. 

Again, Dr. Livingstone was informed as early 
as 1861 that the Rovuma of the East Coast 
took its rise in Lake Nyassa. This I have my 
doubts about. There are so many Rovumas and 
Loumas in Central Africa that a mistake may 
easily be made. On the present occasion, as in 
many others, a very important question had to 
remain unsettled owing to untoward circum- 
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stances. The season was desperately stormy, 
our voyage had been protracted, provisions 
were running very short; my companions, 
unused to work of this kind, were much ex- 
hausted — these things taken into account, it 
would have been folly to return to the extreme 
north, and run the 'risk of a repetition of the 
dilemma we had just got out of, as not a vestige 
of shelter is to be found there. 

Running down the west coast the scenery is 
of surprising loveliness. Many travellers have 
spoken of the similarity which exists between the 
finest of our English parks and the mountain 
slopes in the Lake regions of Africa. As we 
rounded headland after headland it seemed as if 
we must come on some grand castle, so exquisitely 
was every little plain laid out by Nature's hand. 
Game of all kinds would look at us with more or 
less astonishment, and great herds of antelopes just 
raised their heads and went on browsing. Here, 
too, we witnessed the singular phenomenon 
mentioned by Livingstone — the Kungu mist. 
A cloud of beautiful little silvery flies enveloped 
us in such a dense mass that for the time it 
was like being in a thick grey fog ; the sun was 
almost obscured by them, and the mountains 
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were hidden from view. The deck, and indeed 
everything, was coated over as if by a fall of 
snow. In appearance they are like small mos- 
quitoes, but their legs are very short. The 
wings leave a powdery soapy feeling very 
similar to that which is felt when rubbing a 
butterfly's wing with the finger. The natives 
catch them by the basketful, and so prepare 
them that they form a kind of cake. They are 
not eaten, however, at the southern end of the 
Lake, we were informed. 

Still standing south, we came to a remarkable 
and beautiful promontory. A very high moun- 
tain stands out like an enormous pyramid of^ 
say, four thousand feet in height. So singularly 
are the sides cut down that it is hard to believe 
the great mass took this shape without man's 
hand meddling to fashion it afterwards. The 
top has tlie appearance of having been cut off to 
make way for an enormous square block, which 
is green in colour. To add to the very remark- 
able appearance it presents when viewed from 
the Lake, a deep horizontal stratum of some 
white substance (probably quartz) lies just 
under the mass of which I speak ; next in suc- 
cession is a brown band ; then, one deep black iu 
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colour, as if of coal; and under tliis the green 
slopes of the mountain extend to the shore. But 
for the stupendous size of the mountain, I could 
forgive any traveller reporting the remains 
here of some huge monument erected in times 
when Pharaohs stuck at nothing: as it is, 
Nature herself has erected in this lone land a 
marvel which will well repay a long pilgrimage 
to see. In remembrance of many days spent 
together in Africa, I have named this mountain 
after my friend the Rev. H. Waller. Beautiful 
as these western shores are, human life is too 
conspicuous by its absence. Only here and there 
could we find some poor natives; the women 
naked, the men almost so. But the rule has its 
exceptions. A little farther south we anchored 
at Mankambira's village to get wood. The 
chief professed to be one of the Ma Viti. Cer- 
tain it was that he and his people were a thievish 
set of rascals. Several times we caught them 
stealing the wood they had just brought us, so 
as to sell it twice over. I was determined to 
stop this, and seized the chief, telling him that I 
should hold him responsible for all malpractices 
of this kind. It had the desired effect, and we 
got on better afterwards. Here was a man, too, 
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who remembered Livingstone's first voyage up 
the Lake. I was desirous to visit the Island of 
Chisamooloo, laid down in the earlier maps of 
the Lake. An idea prevailed with the first dis- 
coverers that this was a half-way house for the 
slavers when running their slaves from one 
coast to the other, but it proved to be erroneous 
on investigation. The Lake is so large and 
stormy that the transit across must be made in 
vessels that need no stopping-place at all, and 
Dr. Livingstone was misled when he was told 
that there was a ferry from one side to the other 
in this direction. 

Chisamooloo lies, say, nine miles from the east 
coast. It may be three-quarters of a mile long 
by half a mile in breadth, and very rocky and 
inhospitable. A hardy weather-beaten little 
colony of Manganjas live on the island and 
exist almost entirely on fish, which they catch 
in nets and with baskets. They told us that on 
one occasion Chitese had made a descent upon 
them from the eastern shore, and carried off a 
good many women and children as slaves. In 
the clefts of the rocks we observed that they 
managed to grow some Mapira corn, the stalks 
of which constituted the sole fuel they had, if I 
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except two baobab-trees, which, curiously enough, 
grew here. What soil there was seemed to be 
disintegrated granite. Their canoes were evi- 
dently procured from the mainland. And here 
let me mention that the canoes we found along 
the east coast of the Lake were altogether of 
a different type to anything I have ever seen 
elsewhere, nor do I know that any previous 
travellers have noticed the singular build of 
these craft. They are of course, as in all these 
cases, made by felling trees and hollowing them 
out by axe and fire. But the Nyassa canoes 
have this peculiarity about them, that the gun- 
wales are inverted, so that the paddlers have 
only a narrow slit down the centre of the canoe 
in which to sit. If a piece of bark is stripped off 
a tree from its whole circumference, and dried 
in the sun, it will probably assume the shape of 
which I speak ; the two edges will curl in along 
the centre. Built in this way they are exceed- 
ingly buoyant and tolerably seaworthy, a very 
marked exception to the ordinary run of river 
canoes, which are brought to a standstill if there 
is only a good ripple on the surface ; for they 
have no more life in them in a sea-way than a 
garden-roller, and go down like stones as soon^ 
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as they ship any water. The paddler uses a 
paddle about six feet long, and either stands or 
sits. At Chisamooloo we found the islanders 
very civil, and as there are two small bays, in 
which excellent anchorage is found, I trust in 
the future they will be visited again. 

On the 6th of December we left the island, and 
almost directly after got into the worst weather 
we had experienced at all. It is impossible to 
describe the awful combination of whirlwinds, 
thunder-clouds, and lightning, that seemed to 
throw the Lake into the wildest fury, and it 
will be many a day before my comrades or I 
shall forget that tempest. Grusts of wind came 
like hurricanes from every quarter; to set sail 
would only have heightened the imminent dan- 
ger we were in of being swamped altogether, 
and seldom has any vessel been more tried than 
was the Ilala on this occasion. The water 
appeared to undergo some fearful agitation. 
At one period we counted no less than twelve 
waterspouts around us, and we had literally to 
steam in and out amongst them. Of a sudden 
there was a dead calm. At once clouds of the 
'* Kungu " mist hung over the Lake, then came 
the most appalling thunder and lightning, with 
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rain such as can only be felt in these latitudes ; 
and after these, more waterspouts, either of which 
would have smashed our deck in and sunk us 
like a stone if we had been so unfortunate as to 
be struck by it. The whole succeeding night 
through was one of the greatest anxiety. Our 
seaman. Baker, and myself, of course had to do 
everything during this terrific gale ; for, willing 
as our crew was under ordinary circumstances, 
this was no time for landsmen. Wet through 
and through, and without the least chance of 
getting a moment's rest, I attribute a bad attack 
of fever which seized me afterwards to the chill 
and exhaustion of this night's work. At dawn 
on the 7th we bore up for the island of Dikomo, 
seeking shelter from the gale ; but before we 
fetched it we shipped several very heavy seas, 
and things looked very bad for us indeed. 
However, by great exertions we contrived to 
keep the water down in her till we ran under 
the lee of the land, and at last came to an 
anchor, all hands thankful enough that matters 
had ended thus. 

We found the inhabitants of this lovely 
island very glad to see us, and willing to help 
us in wooding the Ilala. It seems that Dikomo 
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belongs to Cliitese, a chief whom I have men- 
tioned during our voyage up the eastern shore 
of the Lake. Nothing can exceed the beauty 
of this spot. At a rough guess I should give 
it an area of three miles, by one and a half in 
the broadest part; but there is room even 
then for pretty hills and valleys beautifully 
wooded with all sorts of timber, and picturesque 
park-like glades with numerous villages. Cattle 
were feeding in numbers, and altogether we 
were exceedingly impressed with the whole 
scene. I may add that there is capital anchor- 
age, and between the island and the main shore 
(where the water is by comparison shallow) a 
large vessel might ride anywhere well-sheltered, 
for the high land of the coast, together with 
the island, shuts you in from almost every wind 
that blows. Cows of all colours were to be 
seen here, and the price, twenty-four fathoms 
of calico a-piece (say twenty-four shillings 
in round numbers), cannot be called extrava- 
gant. They told us that in time of war the 
cattle on the mainland were frequently towed 
across for safety. We left this most charming 
place on the 8th, but only to get into the same 
heavy weather we had so recently escaped. A 
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miserable day and night we spent — blowing 
great guns, ship labouring heavily, not a dry 
thread amongst us. 

We lay our course for the Arab settlement on 
the western shore called Kota-Kota, and finally 
reached it after a desperate passage. This is the 
great depot for slaves which are intended to be 
shipped across, and taken from the Lake to the 
East Coast of Africa. As it is a place of some 
importance I was determined to get as much infor- 
mation as possible during our short stay. I felt 
it only policy to take high ground in treating 
with these fellows, because in this case, if any- 
where, one was justified in supposing the settle- 
ment owed much of its power to the connection 
which existed between the traders there and at 
Zanzibar ; and inasmuch as our representations 
to the Sultan appear to carry great weight at 
all times, I deemed it expedient to let the Arabs 
know that which they had already arrived at in 
their own minds, namely, that the slave-trade 
was a matter we had come here to probe to the 
bottom, and that sooner or later it would be 
the worse for those engaged in it. Kota-Kota 
has for its chief one Jumbe, an Arab, and son 
of an Arab at Zanzibar. About forty years ot 
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age, dissipation has already made an old man 
of him, and he is in all ways a miserable wretch. 
At first the usual uncourteous message was sent 
— Jumbe was ill, and could not be seen. I at 
once asked the good services of Dr. Laws, and 
we visited him externally with proper com- 
pliments and internally with pills. From the 
first it was quite clear that his own nefarious 
transactions in slave-trading sat heavily upcai 
him, and he appeared to have made up his mind 
that the end of his career in this character had 
come. " What were we going to do with the 
dhows ?" This question I did not answer. He 
volunteered a promise that he would transport 
no more slaves, for they knew the English 
would burn any dhows caught in the act. But 
our appearance with the Bala was not the only 
cause of their fears. The Ma Viti seem to 
make periodical assaults upon Kota-Kota. Once 
on this subject, Jurab^ became very earnest. 
"What would we take to go and fight these 
fellows and drive them away?" I answered 
that we were not in the country to fight and 
destroy persons. " Then would we fight them if 
they attacked us ?" " Yes, certainly," I replied ; 
*' but I do not apprehend anything of the kind." 
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We noticed that the houses were huddled quite 
close together inside a heavy stockade, and I 
have no doubt at times there is some hard work 
with the Ma Viti. Jumbe declared they were 
far too powerful for him to attempt to drive 
them away. I found our friend Saedi had come 
over post-haste in his dhow from the other side, 
and it appeared that our inquiries about the 
north end of the Lake were looked on as a blind 
to hide our real intentions. In short, one and 
all had made up their minds that we should 
forthwith put an end to the transport of slaves. 
As an instance of the conclusions at which they 
arrived, I was asked before parting whether we 
would allow them to carry ivory across in their 
dhows, supposing they dropped the slave-trade. 
It is ten thousand pities that our Government 
does not detach a boat and a small armed 
force to confirm the opinion which our pre- 
sence has produced. My own belief is that 
with a proper exhibition of authority, not 
even a shot would be fired. The fresh vigour 
which has been thrown into our campaign 
against the slave-traders along the coast — thanks 
mainly to Dr. Kirk, Her Majesty's Consul- 
General at Zanzibar, and the honourable and 
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sincere co-operation of the Sej^yid — must aflFect 
the trade far into the interior, for stories 
will travel inland from Kilwa, where Dr. Kirk's 
vigilance has made itself very much felt, all 
tending to strengthen the fixed idea in the Arab 
mind concerning our determined suppressive 
measures. Here were we in the Ilala able to 
steam anywhere, and if needs be to have taken 
every dhow around the Lake. Including the out- 
lay upon the steamer, passages from England, 
transport to the Lake, salaries, and every item 
of every sort, the expenditure did not exceed 
£6000. Why, then, cannot some step be taken 
to place a small steamer — one that is half as 
large again as the Ihila — upon Lake Nyassa, to 
prevent this horrid destruction of human life ? 
It would be the most popular service that could 
possibly be proposed to naval officers, and 
would in an instant do more to stop tlie stream 
of slaves from the interior of Africa, and 
cut short a traffic which has already swept 
away many millions of human beings in its 
desolating wars and accompanying famines and 
pestilences, than all our squadron can do ex- 
ternally along the coast. Even if our Government 
does not see fit to follow up what is only too 
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ready to their hand, is there no young man in 
these islands sufficiently a representative of 
British feelings respecting slavery, and blessed 
with means enough to take it -upon himself to 
stop that which wants nothing more than a 
stout heart and a good purse ? 

It ought to be done. I know nothing that 
holds out such inducements to a man with his 
heart in the right place and a turn for laudable 
adventure. I will promise him a hearty re- 
ception on the part -of the natives from the 
mouth of the Shire to the Lake. The same men 
will work for him if they find the " same sort of 
Englishman" amongst them, for, alas! they 
have it on record that men have been on the 
Shire who were not the " same sort," as they 
call it, nor like those from whom they first 
learnt the British character. Our experiences 
are available, our countrymen are on the 
Lake; and for the rest, let me say the 
members of this crusade against the slave-trade 
would have an inexhaustible fund of discovery, 
adventure, scientific investigation, and field- 
sports to fill up the time. I merely mention 
these matters, however, in passing, for the man 
to do this service must be one who takes it up 
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in no composite frame of mind, if I may use 
the expression. The wail of this sad land must 
jfiink down into his heart, and he must hope to 
stand between the fatherless, the widow, and 
the oppressed, on the one hand, and the villains 
who reap their harvest off a field which has 
too long grown sorrow and woe where their 
accursed harrow has come. We also saw a dhow 
completed which was building when Dr. Living- 
stone was last on the Lake. We ascertained 
that she had been plying her trade uninter- 
ruptedly for some years. 

Leaving Kota-Kota, we were not altogether 
at our ease as we stood out to sea. Curiously 
enough, the water is exceedingly shoal here, 
and it required great care — not that any of the 
Arabs had given us a word of caution. In one 
place there was less than a fathom of water five 
miles from shore, and I suspect if we had 
foundered altogether there were lookers-on to 
whom it would have been anything but a 
disaster. However, by feeling our way care- 
fully we still kept up our character, for I may 
add that the llala never touched rock, snag, or 
shoal the whole time I was in charge of her on 
Lake Ny assa. We now turned her head for Cape 
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Maclear, as the Lake had at last been thoroughly 
explored. 

The space between Kota-Kota and " Living- 
stonia" had .been surveyed with accuracy by 
Dr. Livingstone and his companions in former 
years, whilst we had now taken up and finished 
that which his expedition was not able to ac- 
complish at the time, from circumstances over 
which they had no control. We steamed day 
and night, as the weather was fair for the time, 
but did not get let ofi^ so easily as we hoped. 
Another gale sprung up, and for some time we 
had to lie-to. 

However, there is an end to all things, even to 
storms, on this most stormy Lake, and we had the 
great satisfaction of making Cape Maclear on the 
1 2th of December. We found Messrs. Johnston, 
Eiddell and Simpson well and hearty, and not a 
little relieved to see us, for our absence had been 
longer than they expected. All had been going 
on quietly, and a great deal of excellent work 
testified to the true grit of the young Scotsmen. 
For myself, I can confess to a severe strain 
all the while we were on the Lake. The respon- 
sibility was very great — far greater than if those 
with me had been able to handle our little vessel 
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properly whilst I turned in. The many hours 
'in soaking clothes would, in all probability, 
have told their tale in any part of the world. 
As it was, no sooner had we time to take our 
well-earned rest than I was seized with a very 
bad attack of fever. This was only according to 
rule, for it is a peculiarity of this disease to bide 
its time till a man has got his work done ; it 
seldom lays him low on the march, or when very 
actively engaged. I was very much reduced by 
this illness, but, thanks to the beautiful air of the 
Lake, recovery was very much easier than in the 
relaxing atmosphere of the Shire valley below 
the Falls. 

When I was able to get about again, I found 
plenty to employ me till my strength came 
back. It is almost a matter of daily occurrence 
to have to decide disputes amongst the natives 
who are working for you. Then there is the 
organization of foraging parties, in which great 
care is required, so that imprudent ventures 
into unsafe parts are avoided. Provisions are 
brought for sale, and it is an object to speed the 
travellers who have come with their goods on 
their return journey with a kind word or two, 
and to give them during their sojourn a clear 
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understanding as to our objects. I was obliged 
also to eflfect a clearance of brushwood, grass 
and trees from the immediate vicinity of our 
houses. This is a precautionary measure to 
prevent an invasion of snakes and insects of all 
kinds: once let the long jungle-grass grow 
round your huts and houses and you are always 
plagued with the former pests, and it then 
becomes a frequent occurrence to find cobras 
under your boxes, reposing' in your blankets, or 
twisting about in the rafters. Lest, however, 
this statement may give rise to a false impression, 
I may say that I never saw a person bitten by a 
snake in Africa: I do not mean to say that 
deaths from snake-bite do not occur, but my 
impression is that these are not much more 
frequent than fatal cases of hydrophobia in 
England. The death-rate in India appears to 
be enormous, and yet one would imagine that in 
Africa it ought to be much more heavy : all I 
can say is that it bears no manner of similarity 
to it. 

My navvies were just now in great glee. 
The news had spread that M^Ponda dared not 
carry on his raids since we had appeared on 
the scene, and many a joke was cracked at his 
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We were now rather anxious about some men 
whom we had sent off to get news, if possible, 
of our mail-bag, which by this time should have 
brought letters from the coast, and thinking it 
as well to drop down to MTonda's, we started on 
a cruise once more. On reaching his town, we 
could get no intelligence of our men; but a 
report was current that five Englishmen had 
come to Mataka's town, which lies on the main 
road to the coast, and east of the Lake. I had 
little doubt but that this was Bishop Steere's 
party. Before we left England we were in- 
formed that the Universities Mission intended 
to reoccupy some of the country in the interior, 
which must always be identified with their first 
efforts in 1860-4. Returning io Livingstonia 
I was again a victim to fever, which seemed to 
hang about me continually, and not till the 7th 
of February was I equal to any great exertion. 
We now steamed across to the village of 
MTemba, which lies to the north-west of Cape 
Maclear. There we hoped to buy a number of 
goats, but in this we were disappointed. Surly 
short answers, and scowling churlish words, 
showed plainly that we were not wanted there. 
We learnt that the chief was at the moment 
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engaged in transporting slaves across the Lake 
— hence all this coolness. I have related that 
M'Pemba was attacked and killed whilst on a 
trading expedition. He was one of the old 
type of Ajawas, haughty and detestable for his 
cruelty) and apparently with every one's hand 
against him. On our way back I was anxious 
to examine an island on which we had noticed 
traces of elephants, inconceivable as it seemed 
that any animal could possibly have swam there 
from the mainland, which was some fifteen miles 
distant. As we approached it, we found it to be 
about three miles in circumference, and a mere 
heap of huge boulders, between which trees and 
brushwood had got foothold and flourished. 
That the devastation was caused by elephants 
there was no doubt. The whole island was 
wrecked, as far as timber was concerned ; nor had 
we to wait long before we saw the true cause 
of all the damage. An immense bull-elephant 
with grand tusks was there in lonely state. 
We landed to get him, but it was dangerous 
work, for an elephant under such circumstances 
is an ugly customer ; and what with the rugged 
nature of the ground it was uncommonly 
difficult to escape his charges. However, he at 
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last fell to my heavy rifle, and we secured his 
tusks. The natives were as much at a loss as 
ourselves to account for his presence on this 
island. The only explanation was aflbrded hy 
our finding a heavy iron slug in him, evidently 
the result of his having been in the wars on the 
mainland, for the natives discard the use of 
bullets, and fire a plug instead from their mus- 
kets about the size of half a finger's length of 
kitchen poker. I remember to have heard that 
about ten years ago a hippopotamus reached the 
island of Zanzibar, and frequented the shore for 
some months. Here a distance of thirty miles 
had to be crossed from the nearest point of the 
mainland, and one can easily conceive that in 
both instances the animals had taken the water 
at even greater distances. We named the island 
Elephant Island, and set to work to secure as 
much of the meat as we could, knowing that it 
would prove acceptable enough. Meat, as I have 
stated, is everywhere current coin of the realm in 
Africa. We have neither grouse nor venison on 
Lake Nyassa to give away, but human nature is 
the same, and takes its compliments and delicate 
attentions to heart pretty much in the same 
fashion everywhere. The recipient of a hunk of 
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elephant's meat in these wilds is as much 
pleased as he who gets his grouse box amidst 
the din of London life ; nor does the touch of 
nature fail when we remember how " high " both 
like their dainty dish when set before them. 

On reaching Livingstonia we were delighted 
to find that a mail had at last arrived from 
Quillimane, sent on to us by Senhor Jose Nunes. 
With the bearers of the letters came some 
Ajawa envoys from an old chief, Kapene, whom 
I had known ever since the year 1862. The 
object of his sending was to inform us that 
Portuguese agents were in the hills to the east 
of the Shire, collecting slaves. Two of his 
messengers were old friends, and had been 
brought up in the settlement of the Universities 
Mission. From one of them, Chimlolo, I assured 
myself of the truth of these statements. It 
speaks well for the good faith of Kapene and 
Choe that they should have deemed it right at 
once to inform us of this, and it is quite in accord- 
ance with a promise made to Mr. Waller, before 
he left the Shire, that the former chief would 
cease to have anything to do with slavery. 

Anxious to get at some particulars of the 
English visitors at Mataka's, we ran across 
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to Makanjira's on the 15th of January, and 
stayed a night at the chiefs village. Compared 
with the other chiefs we had visited, we had 
here a man of a very different stamp to either 
Ajawa or Manganja. He must have a con- 
siderable mixture of Arab blood, I imagine, and 
affects Arab ways. He can read and write, 
moreover ; and from constant intercourse with 
the coast has a very clear notion as to the 
policy of keeping in with the English, Never- 
theless, it is perfectly certain that he is second 
to none in active slaving operations, and his 
name is as well known, I find, to Dr. Kirk as 
it is to ourselves, who have thus traced this 
devastator to his lair in the interior. Makanjira 
professed the greatest friendliness, and suggested 
that we should make Misinji our settlements 
The reader may remember that Dr. Living- 
stone spent several days there: Makanjira's 
ddings are also noticed by him in his 'Last 
Journals.' We were told that only one English- 
man had reached Mataka's, and that he had left 
a number of things there on his return to the 
coast. Eather confusing as the two accounts 
were which had reached us, we nevertheless 
made all arrangements for any new comers to 
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be passed on to us, should they be bent on 
paying us a visit. This done, we returned to 
Cape Maclear. 

On the 21st we took the Ajawa deputation 
and our letter-carriers a trip as far as the head 
of the Cataracts, on their way back, arriving at 
4.30 P.M., accomplishing the whole distance in 
eighteen hours under steam. On our way I 
heard from Chimlolo that the Ma Viti had not 
long before made a raid into the hills, and that 
his four wives had been carried off prisoners. 
One of these, Machi M'Kata, I remembered well 
in the olden days at Chibisa's — a remarkably 
handsome and well-conducted girl ; and as there 
seemed a possibility of his redeeming her from 
her captors on making a certain payment, I 
advanced him some cloth, and was glad to hear 
some time after that he was successful, although 
the other three wives were lost to him. I sent 
word to the Ajawa chiefs that I would keep the 
llala at the Falls for four days, and if either of 
them chose to come back to Livingstonia, they 
might have a passage with their wives and 
families. I hope that this may be the means of 
doing good. It will, in a measure, show our 
interest in them all; and, after the manner of 
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natives, the Ma Yiti, on hearing of it, will pro- 
bably hesitate to pick a quarrel with them. 

The water of the Shire had now risen (23 
February) very much indeed, and the current was 
in places as much as five knots. Very few hippo- 
potami or game of any sort to be seen now. After 
waiting the full time, and no signs of the Ajawa, 
we got up steam on our return trip. We came 
at one point on a number of Ma Viti encamped in 
t-emporary huts, and were told that they were 
bent on a raid into the Magomero country. I was 
glad to have an opportunity of speaking to them, 
and had their assurance that they would not 
assail the hill people. We had better luck now, 
and got a good supply of meat from both 
buffalo, koodoo, and water-buck. I was much 
delighted with the Holds power of steaming 
against this heavy current, for it was putting 
her to a severe test. 

Eeaching M'Ponda's on the previous evening, 
we paid the chief a visit early on the morning 
of the 1st of March. He was the same foolish, 
frivolous, childish fellow that he had always 
been since I knew him. I told him I was 
shortly going to return to England, and this set 
him thinking on what I might obtain for him 
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there. All sorts of wants suggested themselves, 
but they faded one after the other out of his 
recollection as the everlasting craving for powder 
and guns got the ascendency — ^with these he 
would demolish the Ma Viti ! Such is savage 
life : a continual struggling with enemies, either 
real, as the Ma Viti, in this instance, roaming 
along the river-banks or making desolate the 
mountains ; or else in the form of evil spirits or 
indignant ancestors, jealous of rites which must 
be kept up, and ever ready to avenge neglect by 
visiting villages with war and famine : to these 
they give the name of M'Barre. 

M'Ponda brought before us during this inter- 
view two articles on which he wished us to try 
our hands. Both were seriously out of order. 
The first was an old and sorely-tried musical- 
box, with whose constitution gummy castor-oil 
and extensive fingering had played havoc. I 
promised we would do our best to clean it, and 
one of the chief's men was at once despatched to 
take it in the steamer to Livingstonia. The 
other case was a more interesting one, but 
perhaps less susceptible to our craft. His 
hundred-and-first wife was produced, sadly out 
of condition and in need of *' mending," according 
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to the notions of her worthy proprietor. Some 
of us were matter-of-fact enough to imagine that 
a more than ordinary dearth of good looks had 
something to do with the chiefs complaints about 
her. We volunteered to put her under the kind 
care of Dr. Laws at Livingstonia, and both 
parties were glad to follow up the suggestion. 
We set sail for Livingstonia, and after a quick 
passage of seven hours and a half reached our 
anchorage. Talking to the man whom M'Ponda 
had sent in charge of the musical-box, one got 
an insight to the terrible and heart-rending tenets 
of the native faith. Here, as of old in our own 
country, no one is safe from the machinations of 
designing scoundrels. The belief in witchcraft 
raises up agents who pander to the demand which 
exists everywhere for an antidote to defeat it. 
In this instance the man told us, by way of im- 
pressing us with the real power which is believed 
to lie in the hands of the witch-doctors, that on 
a certain occasion he was taken very ill: the 
witch-doctor was appealed to, who informed him 
that his wife had given him poison. Accordingly, 
he accused her of it, only to hear her protest 
that she never had any poison in her possession. 
On this being reported to the " Nyanga," he told 
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his patient that he knew she had some still. 
The poor woman, it seems, '* refused to give it 
up, and so," said the man, ** I was obliged to cut 
her throat after all." On our telling him he 
had done very wrong, he laughed at the idea. 
So entirely are these unfortunate people under 
the thumb of these tyrants that it never entered 
his head to suppose that it was just possible his 
wife could not give up that which she probably 
never possessed at all. 

Since the middle of February the weather 
had been fine, with the exception of occasional 
thunderstorms; but during these, very heavy 
squalls came on, which for the most part blew 
from the westward, and so into the little bay in 
which the Bala lay at anchor. 

To-day, the 4th of March, we had a terrific 
storm with a high bowling sea, which dashed 
in thundering waves against the shore and 
brought down huge masses of earth and trees 
into the Lake. Most fortunately, I had just laid 
down some extra moorings, and so our little 
craft rode it out bravely. But the seas broke 
clean over her, and we were in great anxiety for 
two hours, after which the gale abated as quickly 
as it arose. It was with deep thankfulness to 
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Almighty God that we saw what a narrow 
escape the vessel had run, and yet without 
damage. This gale showed me one thing very 
plainly, and I at once began to turn our ex- 
perience to account. The wind found out our 
weak point — we were sheltered from every 
quarter but the westward ; but here, for a distance 
of, say, forty miles, there was nothing to break 
the force of the sea. We now set to work to 
construct a " way "or " slip " on which to haul 
the llala up, and so insure her safety in heavy 
weather. 

I will not weary the reader with the details 
of construction, suffice it to say that the " way " 
was built of hard wood very regularly laid, 
and one hundred and fifty feet in length. 
The first idea was to build a cradle for her 
which should pass up the slip on wheels which 
we made for the purpose, but this proved im- 
practicable ; the friction was too great, and the 
plan was abandoned. We then built another 
carriage, with rollers passing right across between 
it and the slip, and nine inches in diameter. 
The natives used to lay their heads together a 
great deal during this undertaking, and I think 
at last imagined they really were justified in 

L 
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thinking us all out of our minds. But I must 
not forestall our ** hauling-up day " — a very 
great day in the history of Livingstonia, and 
in the opinion of all concerned — for several 
other things happened in the ordinary course 
of life, between felling trees for the slip and 
looking at the Ilala high and dry, and, I 
may add, to my intense relief, safe from all 
storms. 

9th March, We had a spell of fine weather, 
very favourable for our task. The Lake was 
now slowly falling, and from the extreme rise 
attained, viz,, two feet nine inches, it had receded 
six inches. By marks which served as a good 
guide, we could see that in ordinary seasons it 
rises three feet. 

On the 17th we were gladdened by the 
return of a party of natives whom we had 
sent away a month previously under one of the 
most intelligent of the neighbouring villagers. 
These had taken with them ten pieces of calico 
and some beads, in order to purchase goats for 
us. They had met with many adventures. At 
one place they were waylaid by the Ma Yiti, and, 
as is usual in such cases, they threw down their 
goods and fled for their lives. These marauders, 
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however, were ill at ease with their plunder, 
Groing to the village of an Ajawa chief the next 
day, one Chipeta, they heard from him a good 
deal about us, and that we were " his friends." 
He finally insisted on their making some restitu-' 
tion of the stolen property, being, I suppose, 
strong enough to carry it out with a high hand. 
From our man Joe's report, wherever they went 
they found a good name established for the 
English, and almost universal joy at our arrival : 
the exception was in the case of the Ma Viti. 

Wakatgini came up to Livingstonia at this 
time, and from him I gained a good deal of 
information. He suspected that the Ma Viti 
were probably organising an attack on M'Ponda, 
and might afterwards try their hand upon our 
settlement. It was no new thing to me to find 
that the chief would try and prevail upon us to 
join hands with him and carry the war into the 
enemy's country. Wherever Englishmen go in 
Africa — that is, in the disturbed parts — they are 
subject to these profilers of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, of course. If they are unwise enough 
to swallow the bait, they will ever after have a 
lively recollection of the unequal distribution of 
the labour of the campaign. One's noble allies 
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are dashing enough so long as the enemy gives 
way — thanks to the unusual appearance of white 
men as leaders, and they are then oflFensive enough, 
in perhaps more senses of the word than in the 
mere military acceptation of the term ; but once 
let it come to a question of repelling attack and 
acting on the defensive, then these operations 
are left entirely to the confiding foreigner. I 
do not say there are not times when it is 
absolutely necessary to interfere to stay blood- 
shed, cruelty, and destruction by personal inter- 
ference. There is no piece of work in this wide 
world that requires to be done more quickly 
and energetically than putting an end to this 
accursed organised slave-trade in these regions, 
and 1 will guarantee that a six months' campaign, 
in which twenty men should be employed and 
£10,000 expended, would do it thoroughly : but 
this is a very different thing to embroiling 
oneself in native quarrels, and trusting to the 
honesty of purpose of those who are just as 
clever at inventing horrors as interested persons 
generally are, in no matter what quarter of the 
world they may be. 

In the present instance we were not likely to 
interfere. In M'Ponda, one has a crafty but 
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besotted instrument of the slave-trade. He is as 
cruel as all must be who are engaged in it, and 
it is simply fear lest we should visit our wrath 
upon him which makes him hold his hand 
rather on the present occasion. The Ma Yiti 
keep him somewhat in check, and so far this is 
well, for his wings are clipped whilst they are 
in his neighbourhood; but it is a questionable 
advantage to the unfortunate tribes near them* 
One circumstance used often to afford us a 
passing gleam of great satisfaction, for it shone 
out behind a heavy cloud in the history of these 
great undertakings to relieve the poor oppressed 
people of the Lake, The once-powerful . Man-^ 
ganja tribe is now disintegrated and scattered to 
the four winds. Nevertheless, with an infatu- 
ation which claims its thousands of victims, they 
cling to their well-loved land. To them, Nyassa 
is the same it ever was, though its shores are 
whitened with the bones of their tribe. They 
steal away to the mountain-tops and live amongst 
the crags, and we found them too in dense forests 
of reeds on Pamalombe, dwelling with the otters 
and the water-fowl. Only when it was known 
in the land that the English — the English of 
old who had stood in the gap twelve years 
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before to save tliem from the Portuguese — had 
returned to the Shire did they summon up 
courage to come forward. In those days of 
which I speak, Livingstone and Mackenzie came 
amongst them when all was passing away under 
the slave-trade organized at Quillimane and 
Tette by the Portuguese. "Blood is thicker 
than water ;" they found the ties of humanity 
more binding than the red tape which diplomacy 
and well-meaning orthodoxy take care to furnish 
to all who go forward to the front and march in 
the van of Christianity and civilisation. The 
Ajawas, powerful because made so by the slave 
agents for their own purposes — powerful too a1 
all times in comparison to the Manganjas, from 
many characteristics peculiar to them and 
wanting in their timid but more clever prey — 
the Ajawas, in 1862, would have made the very 
name of the Manganjas a forgotten name by 
this time but for the Missionary settlements at 
Magomero and Chibisa's, Yes, it was to me 
an unspeakable pleasure to see these scattered 
Manganjas come to Livingstonia and beg for 
work, and to hear the Ajawas at times declaring 
that they were getting too independent for any- 
thing now that the English were once more 
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here, I see I have forgotten to state that 
wherever Joe had been to buy his goats, there 
he found the people saying how glad they were 
the English did not buy slaves. 

The 23rd of March was a great day at 
Livingstonia. The natives assembled from all 
parts, for they heard that the Hala was to come 
up out of the water, and then all could look at 
her like a huge stranded fish. 

To ourselves it was a moment of some anxiety, 
for with slips, even in the most civilised lands, 
accidents will happen, and the best regulations 
of professional engineers do not at times prevail 
to avert mishaps, such as sticks, wrenches, 
sinking of ways, and even capsizes. But we 
were spared all these disappointments after the 
first miscalculation which I have alluded to, and 
we had the satisfaction of seeing our beautiful 
little vessel safely hauled up on the slip without 
a hitch or strain. 

We were quite prepared to find some effect 
produced on her steel bottom, more especially as 
we knew that much of the paint had been worn 
off, but we were not prepared to find that she 
was without a speck of rust anywhere — a fact I 
cannot account for. 
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We at once gave her a new coat of paint, and 
had the gratification of feeling that she was as 
good at all points and as tight as the day she 
was launched in the previous October, 

Mr. Henderson was now anxious to explore 
the mountainous country to the S.E, of the Lake, 
with a view to finding a site for a missionary 
station of the Established Church of Scotland, 
He was desirous to visit the district around 
Magomero, more particularly where the Uni- 
versities missionaries were originally quartered. 
By arrangement I took the llala down to the 
head of the Cataracts to meet him after his 
journey in the highlands, with the additional 
object of bringing up any mails that might have 
arrived. In this last hope we were disappointed : 
we, however, found Mr, Henderson delighted 
with his trip, and persuaded that he had found 
just what he wanted. 

This was the beginning of April. What a 
contrast was this spot on the Upper Shire to the 
Lake ! True, we were in pretty good health, 
but everything appeared against us. A chilly 
cold fog came on of a night, A Nyassa native 
with us had never seen a fog before. Mosqui- 
toes were thick enough to cut with a knife, and 
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there was a general feeling of depression. We 
waited eight days, that is, till the 13th of April, 
and then saw Mr. Henderson oflF with two of the 
party to the foot of the Falls, Matiti, to get 
the long-wished-for mail. For ourselves, the 
drenching daily rains were telling on us. We 
got under way, and took our departure ; but 
Simpson, the engineer, was quickly down with 
fever, so Dr. Laws drove the engine whilst 
I took the helm. On our return to Living- 
stonia, we found some of the party unwell; 
indeed, from this time to the end of May — say 
the two months April and May — is always the 
most trying and unhealthy period in Tropical 
Africa. This arises from two causes, viz., the 
rapid evaporation that sets in as the rains cease, 
and the heavy fall in the temperature each night 
towards dawn. This latter is by far the most 
disastrous feature from a sanitary point of view, 
and should be carefully provided against by 
thick clothing and sound weather-proof shelter 
at night. Strong winds prevailed, and mostly 
from the S.E., a quarter from which we were 
safe. The seaman. Baker, and myself slept 
on board the Bala every night, for in the event 
of a sudden shift of wind to the westward it was 
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as well to be on one's guard. With a desire 
to leave the settlement as strongly prepared 
as possible for any eventuality, I arranged to 
extend the clearance around the houses of all 
brushwood, bushes, and trees which could be 
used as shelter by an enemy in case of attack. 
Apart from this, as I have said, in such districts 
undergrowth of any kind means snakes, rats, 
and vermin of all descriptions. Although at first 
sight it seems a pity to make a great clearance, 
it is necessary for other ends. We also con- 
structed a log-fort, made of the trunks of trees 
laid one on the other to a thickness of six feet. 

The first days of May were simply exquisite. 
With the growing corn about to ripen, all nature 
at her gayest, quiet reigning around, abundance 
of food brought for sale, and a plethora of labour 
at two feet of blue calico per diem, it may be 
imagined we got much work done, and made 
Livingstonia hold up its head as a place of some 
consequence. Nor must it be imagined that the 
all-important reason for its establishment was 
allowed to be lost sight of whilst axes thudded 
away in the woods and the thousand-and-one 
jobs necessary to do in breaking fresh ground 
each received attention in proper turn. To 
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myself Lad been assigned the task purely of 
pioneering these excellent fellows, but with the 
launch of the Ilala^ the selection of a good site^ 
and the safe foundation of a missionary establish- 
ment, my duties were to end. To the Kev. Dr^ 
Stewart, of Lovedale, in South Africa, it was 
deputed to appear on the scene so soon as I had 
done my part of the work, and by that time the 
way would be plain before the missionaries in 
their particular vocation. But all through this 
busy time my comrades were doing their best 
to lay a foundation by God's help, without 
whom all labour is in vain — a foundation on 
which an edifice may yet arise from which shall 
emanate a true peace and a lasting liberty. 
Dr. Laws availed himself of every opportunity 
for reducing the language, and his medical skill 
was in great request. On one occasion he 
cleverly removed a tumour, which brought him 
great credit amongst the natives. In this way 
he rapidly gained an influence over people from 
the surrounding villages, and began regular 
teaching amongst them. 

On the 5th of May we had a terrific gale at 
night. It seemed as if the Ihla must drag her 
anchors and go ashore. It appears always to 
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blow harder towards midnight, I mention these 
matters, because I know by experience that in 
obtaining knowledge about new countries it is 
often impossible to glean from travellers' ac- 
counts when prevailing winds are likely to be 
found. On the 27th of May we had another 
tremendous blow at night ; the gusts from off 
the mountains seemed as if they would lift the 
llala out of the water. Of a night, too, lions 
would come to roar their best and loudest, but 
they were cowardly fellows, and never showed 
up in the daytime, ' or we might have had 
something to break the monotony of our daily 
routine. 

Trading operations with the natives on Nyassa 
would, for some time, be undertaken at a disad- 
vantage. It is impossible to get an African to 
recognise the simplest laws of commerce. For 
instance, take a tusk of ivory. A native brings 
it to you within a mile of the spot where the 
elephant fell. He demands just the same price 
that he knows it would fetch on the coast. 
When you explain that to get it there it would 
be necessary to form a strong party of, say, 
fifty men, to prevent being robbed or killed, 
he fails to see that this can possibly make any 
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difference in the price ! Again, on one occasion 
an Ajawa brought two goats for sale a fifty-miles' 
trudge. Unfortunately, I had no calico at the 
time, and told him so. This man subsequently 
drove his two goats fifty miles to our station, 
and then only asked the original price. If we 
had offered him three inches less he would 
have taken the goats away home. 

One day, asking the natives how long the 
violent night-storms would last, they said, " Until 
the Mapira gets ripe/' I found they were per- 
fectly right; the Mapira ripened, and we had 
quiet nights and light airs only. On the 9 th of 
June the thermometer stood at 55° just before 
sunrise. In April we had it 68° in the night, 
and during the day 75° as a maximum. 

During June, and the greater part of July, 
we were busy with our buildings, and nothing 
of sufficient interest occurred to claim a place 
in these jottings. We were all getting very 
miserable at the continued absence of letters ; a 
matter hard to bear, I repeat, when we remem- 
bered that the Union Company's line had been 
subsidized by the Portuguese Government to 
communicate with Quillimane once a month. 

It was now eleven months since we had any 
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intelligence from England, so on the 25th of July 
we once more took a cruise down to the Cataracts, 
in order to see whether any hitch had taken place 
in communications which a visit from us might 
rectify. But we were doomed to disappointment 
— no news of any sort. Dr, Laws now volun- 
teered to go on to Matiti, and, if needs required, 
to proceed down to Quillimane. So we waited on, 
day after day passing, and mosquitoes becoming 
perfectly frantic with delight at our presence. 
Fortunately there was an abundance of game in 
the neighbourhood, and I managed to get plenty 
for ourselves and all natives, far and near. On 
Sunday, the 30th of July, I was having a nap in 
the afternoon, when we heard a gun fired on the 
other side of the river. Knowing that all our 
own party were present, I concluded it must be 
some one coming to us. Shortly after, some 
natives hove in sight on the opposite bank, and 
I descried amongst them one whom we had 
sent to Matiti for news. 

How much hung on one word ! " Have you 
brought letters ? " shouted I. " Yes," he replied ; 
and in one moment a weight was off my mind 
which it would be hard to describe in a land of 
eternal postman's knocks and telegrams. My 
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own share of the mail was made up of letters 
which had accumulated for ten months, and I 
thanked Grod for His goodness, as in a spell 
of nine hours at a stretch I devoured the good 
news thus put into my hands. 

Dr. Laws, in the mean time, had missed the 
bearers, aud only learnt that they had gone 
up to Livingstonia when he got to the Makololo 
village. There he was most hospitably received, 
and we soon had him back with us. 

On the 5th of August we set off to return to 
Livingstonia. I had previously sent one of our 
native men ahead to buy rice and corn at a 
village we should pass on the morrow. 

We now came to this place and made fast to 
the bank, in order to take our man on board and 
the food he had brought. 

Thie incident that occurred ought to be 
prefaced by an apology, which I forthwith 
humbly tender to all whom it may concern ; but 
be it known we were in entire ignorance of 
the recent legislation on Fugitive slaves, and so 
may ask to be forgiven if our transgression 
seems very heinous. Well, no sooner was the 
llala moored than a younrr girl^ about seventeen 
years of age, rushed to the bank and clutched 
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the gunwale of the llala — holding on to it as if 
her very life depended upon it, albeit she was 
on dry land and the little vessel alongside the 
bank, I sent forward to inquire the meaning 
of this, and learnt that the girl thought herself 
safe if she could but keep hold of the ship. All 
this, of course, was very strange, but the expla- 
nation soon came. It appeared that in company 
with others she had been chained in a gang 
of slaves who were being marched down to 
Quillimane, but somehow or other she managed 
one night to get the fork off her neck, and so 
made her escape. She had heard previously of 
our having come up the Shire, and also that we 
were in the habit of showing kindness to poor 
waifs and strays like herself. She had made her 
way in this belief across country till she, most 
fortunately for herself, happened to hit on this 
very village, to which our agent had come to 
buy corn. But on her arrival it seemed she 
had only got out of one trouble to fall into 
another. The chief, after the manner of his 
race, only thought how he might turn such a 
windfall to account, and was making arrange- 
ments to sell her to the first dealer that came 
within reach. Our man happened to hear about 
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this in the village gossip, and contrived to see 
the girl. He told her that if she could only get 
to us we should never allow her to be sold. " At 
all events," said he, " you get hold of the ship, 
and hold on, when it comes." After hearing 
this, I sent for the chief, who came to the bank 
and was cross-questioned by me as to these 
statements. He slunk off, which was, perhaps, 
the best reply he could make ; nor did any dare 
to contradict the girl. I said to her before them 
all, " You are free." With one bound she 
cleared the gunwale of the vessel, and skipped 
down into the stoke-hole. Nothing could exceed 
her joy ; and as I sat watching her afterwards, 
rejoicing in the clothing I had given her, I could 
not help saying from my heart, *' God be gracious 
to you ! " 

Rightly to understand the full meaning of 
this, I wish the reader could only appreciate the 
enormous change which must have come over 
the native mind between the first advent of the 
British Flag on these waters and the moment 
about which I write. Formerly, the slave-dealer 
had only to parade the oft-told and well-believed 
lie, viz., that the English eat the black people, 
and his unfortunate victims would of their own 

M 
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accord flee in all directions if he was surprised 
by us at his nefarious work. The terror of the 
slaves when we confronted them used to be 
beyond description. An Arab dhow-master on 
the coast when pursued by our ships' boats had ' 
only to scare his poor living cargo with this 
tale and run his vessel into the surf, when ail 
made fi-antic efforts to reach the shore, and 
escape into the bush to preserve themselves 
from the clutches of the white cannibals. How 
gi^eat, then, must be the change which has come 
over the native mind ! How widely too, thanks 
be to God, has the good seed been wafted which, 
as in this instance, must have fallen in some far- 
off village, there to produce such golden faith as 
this, which led this poor girl blindly to trust in 
the unknown friends whom she had heard of 
but never seen. Truly, in this instance her 
faith had saved her: may He whose will led 
our steps thither, in time grant that a holier 
faith may save both soul as well as body ! 

As usual, we looked in on M'Ponda. Mrs. 
Hundred-and-one, as I called her, came to see 
us. As I have before related, we had taken her 
up to Livingstonia some time previously for 
medical treatment, and after a sojourn of ten 
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days under Dr. Laws' skilful care she had returned 
to her lord and master. We had a chat with 
her about things in general and her own health 
in particular, but she wisely told us that it would 
not do to let out court secrets. She is far supe- 
rior to her bloated sot of a spouse. Proceeding 
towards the Lake, I managed to kill two hippo- 
potami on the road, to the great joy of all con- 
cerned. I find this entry in my journal under 
the date of August 6th, 1876 : "The girl who 
escaped to us yesterday is now sitting by my 
side looking over this, and feels quite at home. 
I have also a child about three years old at my 
knee. Not far distant is a negro man, naked, 
except for a naval officer's (midshipman's) uni- 
form coat on, which it seems he got as a present 
from Mr. Faulkner, when he was on the Shire : 
he is gnawing a bone like a hungry dog . • . he 
has just knocked off to take a look at me 
writing." Thus the little Ilala had a very 
happy family on board, and when I ran up 
flags, as we neared Livingstonia, to signal to 
them we had the long-looked-for letters, there 
was a very happy family too on shore eagerly 
waiting for us. 

Building was busily proceeded with, for 
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amongst other intelligence we were gladdened 
with the news that Dr. Stewart, with a large 
reinforcement, was about to enter the Zambesi, 
on his way to us. Before going down to receive 
them we took the opportunity to open the 
boiler of the steamer, for the first time since we 
placed it in the llala. It was with considerable 
surprise that we found hardly any sediment at 
all in it. This speaks well for the wonderful 
purity of the lake water. We now made prepa- 
rations for going to meet Dr. Stewart and party. 
All being ready, we started for the head of 
the Cataracts on the 12th of August, and reached 
it without any occurrence worth recording. 
Leaving the vessel here, I took with me six 
men, as I thought they would be required in 
enabling the new-comers on their arrival to 
transport their baggage over the rocky interval 
between the Lower and Upper Shire Valley. 
Wakatani was one who went with me. We 
passed great quantities of game on our way ; 
indeed, the serenade of lions and hyenas at night 
made sleep almost impossible. I suppose it was 
from not having undertaken a march for some 
time that my feet became much blistered and 
bled very much. Hitherto I had tried to do 
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without the good stock of clothing, boots, etc., 
which, alas ! went to the bottom of the Zambesi on 
our way up. The boat's awning had been tailored 
into a pair of "inexpressibles," more useful 
perhaps than ornamental ; but boots — let me 
warn every traveller to be particular about these 
to the last degree. For these it is impossible to 
substitute anything, and on this occasion I under- 
went the greatest misery, and thought of what 
Livingstone had to endure from the same cause. 
On the 15th we passed through Makanjira's 
village — no relation to Makanjira on Lake 
Nyassa — and here we had some little trouble. 
Two of his people had on a former occasion gone 
to Livingstonia, and were living there. Several 
others now came and asked to be allowed to live 
there too. At this, the chief became irate. He 
said that if any of his people went, we must pay 
him for them. I explained to him we had 
nothing to do with buying or selling any one, 
and we would not listen to such proposals. I 
told the two men and three women, who were 
most anxious to be with us, that they might 
either go up to the llala^ or wait till our return, 
when I would myself take them. We stopped for 
the night at Pitsani Falls, which are extremely 
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beautiful at this time of year. I was glad to 
arrive at the Makurumadzi Eiver, for I was not 
altogether well. Before getting there I managed 
to kill two fine buck, and leaving the men to 
cut them up, reached my quarters about sun- 
down : when I say " quarters," however, this 
requires explanation. In fact, one has to make 
his ** quarters" on these marches, but with 
attendants up to their work there is an excellent 
order and regulation adhered to. The good 
fellows set to work as soon as a halt is made, 
and quickly build a hut, in which one's valuables 
are placed ; then the bedding and blankets are 
spread out, wood is cut for a fire, to be kept up 
all night ; water is fetched, and cooking com- 
menced. At this time '*Joe," the native we 
brought from the Kongone, was cook, and a 
most excellent fellow he was. Clad in nothing 
but the remains of an old shirt, which had never 
been under water since he had it, he was too 
fond of turning the tail of it to account when 
a special polish was required on spoon or fork ; 
and here I had to restrain him. On this night 
there was high feasting. Much as I detest 
slaughtering game for the mere love of indulg- 
ing one's fancy, I confess there is a great pleasure 
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in giving these hungry hearty fellows a dinner 
such as they seldom get. In their own wilds 
the quest of a beast, whether antelope, buffalo, 
or what not, involves a great deal of trouble 
before you " catch your hare;" and even then, 
when caught, the hunter has all sorts of claims 
brought against him. The " Rundu," or para- 
mount chief of the district, is entitled to the 
breast ; the chief of the hunter's village has a 
leg ; any one who has happened to wound the 
beast whilst the hunt was going on is entitled 
to another portion, and so on ; till at last, what 
with the excitement of the chase, the extortionate 
demands of claimants, the importunities of rela- 
tives and friends, and the picking and stealing 
of enemies, the poor chasseur has a sorry time 
of it. But on such trips as these things were 
conducted on a very different scale, and it did 
one good this night to see the swarthy fellows 
each staggering under a heavy load of meat. 
Seldom did the English visit a village without 
being very welcome to come again. 

Arrived at Matiti, the spot to which Dr. 
Stewart and his party must make their way I 
knew, I was disappointed to get no news of them. 
But there was plenty to do. We at once con- 
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structed a very large hut and shed to contain 
their goods on arrival. The natives flocked to 
us from every side with great joy, and were 
only too willing to do anything I could suggest. 
I told them they would soon have another job 
of carrying, at which they were delighted. My 
hut was pitched hard by where Mr. Thornton's 
remains lay. It was pleasing to see how jealously 
the old chief, Chirembe, guarded it : the cross 
over it was in good preservation. I paid Rama- 
kukan a long visit, and was glad to find that 
he and the rest of the Makololo were in good 
case. They have a prodigious gathering around 
them, and in this instance there is ample proof 
that the race is very prolific so long as things 
are in favour of increase ; but war, and the sure 
results — famine and disease — keep the popula- 
tion down in most parts to a very low ebb. 

I learnt from Ramakukan that the Makololo 
Chipitula (or Ranyow, as we used to call him 
when Dr. Livingstone was here) had occupied 
the islands at Malo, the mouth of the Ruo River, 
and had intrenched himself strongly. This 
would make it almost impossible for any one to 
ascend the Shire, supposing he chose to oppose 
the passage. 
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I examined the stores, etc., which I had left 
on a previous occasion ; all had been most 
scrupulously preserved. There were even some 
old deal cases left here by me nine years 
previously, and a few articles of no value 
belonging to the late Mr. Faulkner. Every- 
thing had been religiously guarded. Uriahs 
the young fellow who formerly accompanied 
Mr. Faulkner, begged hard to be allowed to 
come with me. I gave consent, but he is by no 
means improved since I first knew him, and I 
had soon to discharge him. 

Now began a long wearisome time of 
waiting. Day followed day, with little differ- 
ence. I did not feel at all well, for the 
Shir^ climate was a very great contrast to 
the lovely air of the Lake. The Makololo 
were anxious to attend to every want, and we 
had long talks together. On one occasion a 
horde of villains once led by Belchioro (the 
Portuguese rebel at whose instigation Mr. 
Faulkner was shot) came to Eamakukan's village. 
In ordinary times this would not have been 
attempted, but they stated that they felt sure 
they would not be molested whilst I was there. 
They had been left without a leader upon the 
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death of Belcbioro, and mucli desired that one of 
the English should take upon himself the honour 
of being their chief — an honour respectfully 
declined by me, one may be sure ! I took tha 
opportunity of telling them it would be far; 
better to cease their old habits of reprisals, and 
that if they would only leave oflF slaving all 
might live in peace. One effect already of the 
detestation of slavery on the part of the Makololo 
is to make them immensely powerful ; but the 
leaders are beginning to look old, and I do 
not know who will arise to succeed them. In 
a few more days a far more serious piece of 
diplomacy fell to my lot. It caused me at the 
time an immense amount of anxiety, more so 
than I can describe, for I felt that the very fate 
of this part of the country turned upon one's 
successfully guiding things to a proper issue 
under God's blessing. 

Eightly to understand the situation, I must 
digress for a few moments. In the year 
1864, when the Livingstone Expedition and 
the Universities Mission withdrew from these 
parts, the country was in the last stage 
of ruin and destruction. A hideous tribal 
war was raging between the Ajawa and the 
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Manganja, at the instigation of the Portuguese, 
who had their emissaries everywhere, and led 
off tens of thousands of captives to Tette, 
whence they were despatched to be sold to 
the warlike tribes south of the Zambesi, Thus 
these people were drained of their women and 
children; for the slave drover only required 
these, and not the men, for his purpose. So 
long as we were in the land, this horrid trade 
was checked here and there, or rather interfered 
with. When we left, no witnesses could report 
their doings, and not till Captain Cameron ex-» 
posed the same villainous trade as active as 
ever (but a great distance from the Shire high- 
lands) has it been alluded to since. No tongue 
can tell the amount of bloodshed and misery 
that has sprung from the deeds of these few 
Portuguese who have conducted this business at 
Tette; and although I purpose saying a few 
words farther on concerning the virtuous in- 
dignation stirred up against Captain Cameron 
and myself at Lisbon, I will here merely 
remind the grandiloquent senators who have 
been pleased to give my remarks on Portuguese 
doings in East Africa some notoriety, that I 
cannot allow their plea to stand, namely, that it 
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is a shame to lay these things to the charge of 
Portuguese subjects — that, in fact, they are only 
perpetrated by a set of lawless renegades, who 
live away in the interior, beyond the reach of 
military or civil law. To bandy words with 
people who really have known next to nothing 
of the doings of their countrymen till enlightened 
by Dr. Livingstone and his companions, is but 
waste of time, but I must remind the speakers 
in the recent debate that the Governor of Tette 
was proved to be one of the arch-slavers of his 
time, and that Dr. Livingstone himself seized 
his servant by the throat when he recognised 
him leading eighty-four women and children 
to Tette, and heard the scoundrel's confession 
of his master's deeds. But to return : at this 
time (1864) the Makololo had gained a prestige 
in the country, which placed in their hands the 
means whereby they could soon take their 
stand against all ordinary foes. Well armed 
with guns, which they had procured as wages 
whilst serving Livingstone, retaining also much 
of that desperate bravery which is common 
amongst tribes related more or less closely to 
the CaflFre race, they were in a position to rule 
with a high hand. Nor must it be left untold 
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that they were in no hurry to dispel a notion 
prevalent amongst the Shire people that they 
were very nearly related to the English. Could 
they not boast of breeches ? — did they not un- 
derstand the mysteries of "port" and "star- 
board"? — had they not all been on the sea, 
out of which it is supposed that white men 
come ; and did not each salute the other on 
every possible occasion with a shake of the 
hand and " good-morning, sir " ? But, never- 
theless, these advantages were as nothing com- 
pared to the reputation they enjoyed as being 
a sort of anti-slavery society. Two courses were 
open to them. Either they would allow the 
Portuguese of Tette to come amongst them, 
fomenting jealousies, siding with the strongest 
and turning them into oppressors for their/pur- 
poses ; or they would sink all diflferences, forget 
their bitter quarrels, and combine to make a 
strong nation, which, with the Makololo as para- 
mount chiefs, should be comprised of Manganja 
and Ajawa people. The latter plan was with 
universal consent agreed upon. Slaving was 
altogether forbidden, and the sequel I have 
shown. From the Falls of the Shire to the 
Ruo the country is now, as a consequence, in 
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the hands of a powerful and confident tribe. So 
matters continued for some years. True, the 
Portuguese were always on the look-out to 
break up this combined power which stood so 
inconveniently in the heart of their great slave 
preserve. At times the rebel Belchioro would be 
subsidized by the Tette folks. On one occasion 
the Makololo cattle were carried off. On another, 
Maloko was assassinated, as I have described ; 
but no misfortune threatened them so great as 
when the wandering Ma Viti came down the 
east bank of the Shire to attack them. Nothing 
very much came of this campaign ; but when on 
the present occasion we once more visited the 
country there was a great deal of alarm every- 
where. The Ma Viti were known to be making 
raids to the right and left of the Upper Shire, 
and the Makololo were quite prepared for an 
assault. But about the time of our going up to 
Livingstonia, I was given to understand that the 
Ma Yiti had sent a message to them stating that 
they wished to open trade with them. As an 
old friend, the case was laid before me. I 
advised them to put a bold front on it and 
arrange negotiations, but I also counselled them 
to use proper precautions. One thing I advised 
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was that no more than three hundred of the 
Ma Yiti should be allowed to come at one time, 
and that the same rule should be observed when 
they returned their visit ; no meeting should 
take place without due notice being given ; and 
I also told the Makololo they would do well to 
run stockades round their villages. So matters 
stood when we first went up to Livingstonia. 
My enforced waiting at Matiti was now likely to 
produce a farther development of the programme 
to be pursued for the future. 

Ramakukan came to my hut on the 28th of 
August, to say that the Ma Yiti were encamped 
not a great' distance ofi*, and had sent a message 
stating they would come to visit the Makololo, 
in a friendly way, three days hence. Trusting 
that I might be able to prevent any misunder- 
standing and even speak a word in good 
season, I bade the Makololo send to the Ma Yiti 
chief to say that I was at Matiti, and hoped 
that he and his men would come to see me on 
the morrow. I was told they were then at the 
Makurumadzi River. I give an instance of 
the wiliness of these poor savages. As evening 
came on the Makololo arrived at Matiti in con- 
siderable force, ready for the momentous meeting 
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on the morrow. They were apparently un- 
armed ; but I learnt afterwards that they had 
all come heavily armed, and had constructed a 
small hut secretly near the place of the meeting, 
where all their guns, spears, etc., were deposited, 
so that at the first symptom of anything going 
wrong they would have rushed to their arms and 
walled me in against the much dreaded enemy. 
In order to enter into my feelings that night 
as I lay considering what might occur, the 
reader should spend twelve months in East 
Africa. From the head of Lake Tanganyika to 
the Zambesi, and from the lakes to the coast, 
the very mention of the Ma Viti, Ma Zitu, Wa- 
tuta — for they are known by these and other 
names in various districts — causes the native 
tribes to shudder, and not without reason. A 
merciless horde, no one has been able to with- 
stand them as yet. With the discipline of the 
Zulu Caffres, they have the immense advantage 
of being drilled in a relentless manner to fight 
at close quarters with the assegai and spear, 
instead of the bow-and-arrow and the miserable 
trade musket of the coast which is found in the 
hands of their enemies. What would the next 
few hours bring forth ? If it was but a piece of 
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native cunning and an organised campaign 
against this hitherto unconquered colony of the 
Makololo, my presence would only add one to 
the defending force. However, I dispelled all 
such notions and hoped for the best. Moreover, 
it was interesting, for it would be almost the 
only instance of a white man having confronted 
this desperate horde, whose terror is known 
through a vast portion of Africa. 

The morning dawned, and I was early astir. 
About 10 A.M. I was told that the Ma Yiti 
were about to pay me a visit where I was. 
Seating myself on a box at the door of my hut, 
I awaited their arrival. They advanced in true 
military style, single file and in good order, 
fiome three hundred in number, and took their 
seats in a spot selected for them. They brought 
their women with them. Unlike the other 
natives, they were dressed in true Zulu fashion, 
with monkey-fur lavishly used for adornment, 
the hair plastered into the well-known ring 
which distinguishes the fighting chief, and each 
carried his hide shield and spears. All was 
now silent. I found that they were not aware 
of my presence in this part of the country, and 
it caused some consternation. They said the 
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chief had gone on : further pressing elicited the 
fact that he was afraid to see me. **What!" 
said I to the young men ; " are you led by a 
chief who does not dare to come and look on a 
single man, sitting here as I am, unarmed ? Is 
it an old woman you have for chief? Go 
and tell him I shall do him no harm." This 
had its effect, and presently the valiant war- 
rior came. He was evidently excessively 
nervous, and so were many of his followers, 
for they admitted they had never seen a 
white man before. I found he spoke three 
languages, and I managed to give him a clear 
account of our doings and of our object in being 
in the country. I was listened to with the 
very deepest attention, and was glad to see 
that all I said was thoroughly appreciated. At 
the end of my harangue they said that they 
were much pleased, jtnd trusted we should not 
confine ourselves to these tribes, but that we 
would come and see them ; and more particularly 
they desired that some one of the English would 
go and visit their great chief, who lived far to 
the north. 1 promised that I would bear in 
mind their wish. It took much cajoling to get 
the leader to enter my hut, but I succeeded 
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eventually, and showed him many things to 
surprise him, especially my guns, revolver, etc., 
explaining to him that these were not meant to 
kill persons with, hut only for defence* So the 
interview passed off very well, and a great hope 
had taken root in my heart that hy God further- 
ing that which was there begun, a great deal of 
good might yet attend this work. I sent to say 
that I should return the visit at night, and I 
did so about dark. Nothing could have been 
better than my reception. After I left, the 
night was spent in tremendous beer-drinking 
and dancing, and it was hard to get a wink of 
sleep for the noise. 

The next day the Makololo put in an appear- 
ance, very well pleased indeed at what had been 
done in the way of diplomacy. I had reason to 
believe that they had been cramming the timid 
young chief of the Ma Viti with such stories 
concerning us that his heart had quite failed 
him again, and he dared not come to see me. 
Be this as it may, it was of course their policy 
to give the strangers a clear idea of the friendly 
relations existing between the British and them- 
selves, and then to make us out to be powerful, 
rich, clever, and altogether past understanding I 
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On the whole they succeeded very well at this, 
and when the Ma Viti went down in a body to 
their villages they remained behind with me, as 
if to form a guard of honour to the distinguished 
individual who was located at Matiti. For the 
next two days I found I was the talk of the 
whole district for having remained undismayed 
in the presence of these people, and seeing my 
star was about at the zenith, I took the op- 
portunity to give the Makololo a good strong 
talking to about some overbearing conduct I 
had heard of. 

When I was here a year ago a woman 
brought me a hen for sale ; she was evidently 
very poor, and almost naked : I asked how 
much she wanted for it, when she said a 
small piece of calico. I asked how many more 
she had, when she told me this was the only 
hen she possessed. I ordered it to be bought, 
and then returned it to her, saying to her that 
when it had plenty of young ones she was to 
let me have a fowl. To-day, a man came with 
a chicken dangling to a stick, and told me he 
was husband to the poor woman of last year ; 
that they had plenty of fowls now, and had 
come to do as I had directed her. The incident 
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had quite passed out of my memory till he 
reminded me of it. The poor fellow certainly 
was the very ugliest native I had seen for many 
a day, but he had walked over some six or eight 
miles to fulfil the engagement. " Handsome is 
that handsome does/' and he will always figure 
respectably in my recollection. No one can 
tell the effect it produces on one to find such 
confidence placed in him as is to be met with 
amongst these people, and villain indeed must 
he be whoever turns it to improper purposes. 
It always cuts me to the heart to think of the 
tales the slave-traders first entered this lovely 
country with. Livingstone, by his utter honesty 
of purpose, moved hither and thither safely 
amongst the people, but when he left it was 
easy, by representing themselves to be "his 
brothers," for the Tette miscreants to follow 
where he had been. 

31st August. This morning some of the 
villagers found a nearly starved Manganja man 
lying in the grass. They brought him in, and 
after a good meal he told me he had fled from 
the Ma Viti, and had been without food for 
three days. For a wonder, at this time of the 
year, it rained heavily to-day and blew hard up 
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the river. As a rule, there is no rain from May 
till November, but occasionally it falls in August, 
when a very fruitful season is the result. 

1st September. I should have gone down to 
the Makololo village to-day to see the Ma Viti 
once more, but the rain kept me in. I hear 
that the topic is still the same, and that one 
effect of the tremendous laudation poured forth 
about me is to lead the wanderers Ui imagine 
that I individually am about a match for the 
whole tribe of Ma Viti ! I am told that it was 
a great relief to their chief that I had kept 
away, for, as the place was stockaded, I should 
have had them at my mercy within it, had I 
desired to clear them all off during my visit. 

However, as the rain ceased I went, as I 
had intended, the following day. The report 
was tiue, and I saw that the Ma Viti could not 
get rid of their fear and trembling. I tried my 
best to make them feel at ease. I exhibited my 
lucifer matches, lit my pipe with a burning- 
glass, and, perhaps a little incautiously, fired off 
my revolver. Poor fellows, it was quite sad ; 
the whole of them cowered down as report 
followed report. I gave them, however, tho- 
roughly to understand that these things werg 
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never used unless we were attacked, and then 
it would of course be the fault of the assailants 
if they got holes drilled through them by this 
terrible weapon. 

The chief of the Ma Viti was given to com- 
prehend that I was in the habit of staying at 
the town of MTonda, and should he be destroyed 
it could not fail to annoy me : this I found had 
been judiciously instilled into the minds of his 
following. Knowing something of the suspicious 
nature of these savages, I can easily believe that 
this will have its due effect : I think that the 
Ma Yiti may imagine it very possible we should 
resent the clearing out of a man with whom 
we had often stopped, and so he will be let off. 

I took my leave of them to-day, and all ended 
very well. The chief promised to bring goats 
and sheep to Livingstonia, and received a pre- 
sent from me for his wife. If, please God, this 
delay at Matiti shall prove to be the means of 
opening up relations with this most powerful 
and, I may say, celebrated people, it will indeed 
be a grand point gained. It may prove to be 
the most valuable piece of work I have been 
permitted to accomplish in Africa. 

At night, as I sat smoking my pipe, strange 
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sounds came to my ear, I listened, and dis^ 
tinctly made out the air of some well-known 
music. I called to Wakatani, who lay in the 
next hut, and asked him who it was singing : he 
replied that it was he. On telling him to repeat 
it, I found it was one of the chants used by the 
missionaries sixteen years ago on the hills at 
Magomero. Remembering how much pains 
Dr. Livingstone had taken with him, and good 
Dr. Wilson too, I asked him if he remembered 
anything of the former days. He said, **This is 
what Dr. Livingstone taught me : — 

* This night I lay me down to sleep, 
I give my soul to Christ to keep. 
If 1 should die before 1 wake, 
I pray to God my soul to take. Amen.'" 

In the long interval since he had seen white 
men he had forgotten nearly all the English he 
ever knew ; but these lines, together with some 
few simple questions and answers taught him 
by Dr. Wilson, he could repeat. 

The next day I took a canoe and went down 
the river. For miles and miles natives ran to 
the bank and shouted the English salutation 
" Good-morning." It is the only sentence they 
know, but has been sedulously taught to all who 
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incorporate themselves in the Makololo tribe. 
I could now see what a power these people had 
become. With villages open to all comers, and 
abstaining from selling their people, they have 
increased at an enormous rate. 

On the 4th a rumour reached me that 
M'Ponda's men had been down to attack a village 
very near to where the steamer was moored 
above the Cataracts. The reason was that the 
Ma Viti had been ferried across there to invade 
the hill Ajawas. I sent a note to Dr. Laws 
asking how it went with him. 

To-day two of the Makololo, Mobita and 
Malouri, came to visit me, bringing a small 
sheep as a present. The former of these used 
to be a turbulent character, terribly addicted to 
hemp-smoking. He now looked quite young 
compared to what he was when I last saw him. 
He told me he had given up his poisonous pipe 
at my recommendation, and felt very much 
better in consequence. It is strange what a bad 
effect this habit has : a man addicted to it is 
unable to control himself, and I remember that 
when I was in the country before, it was necessary 
to discharge Mobita, on account of his misdoings 
when under the influence of " bhanji." 
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The wearisomeness of this waiting for the new 
party was trying beyond description. As is 
always the case, health became affected at once, 
I know nothing in African travel so likely to 
break a man down as having to remain idle on 
one spot. It may be said, "But why be idle?" 
Eeader, were you ever the victim of nightmare ? 
If so, perhaps you can understand me better 
when I put the case thus. The effect of fever 
poison is to make you languid and indisposed to 
bestir yourself. Excitement will operate bene- 
ficially upon you ; but if you have to live in a 
hut, week in and week out, gazing a hundred 
times a day up a long reach of a river for the 
expected appearance of a sail — anxious, too, not 
to be far away when the consummate moment 
arrives, you do not care to exert yourself. 

Fever at such times gets fairly hold of 
you, and you are never really yourself. In 
nightmare you are pursued by Bashi-Bazouks 
if you are of a Bulgarian turn of mind, or 
chevied by Cossacks if your inclinations are 
adverse to the Czar : in either case you are 
powerless to move. You make resolutions, but 
what comes of them ? There you lie till the 
catastrophe happens, and you start up thankful 
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for the friendly tap of the ** hot water " bearer, 
who has delivered you from your tormentors. 
So with the fever-stricken, you are morbidly 
spell-bound, and cannot move till relieved. 
Little happened to break the monotony of my 
stay. As I turn over the pencilled notes in 
my diary, I can see how my hand shook here, 
how short the entry was there ; how apprehen- 
sions crept in at this date, and opinions were put 
on record at that which seem all altered now. 

But there were breaks in this monotony. A 
vast host of boys and girls came up to see me 
one day from the Makololo villages. I intro- 
duced races for beads, and rare fun it was to 
the lookers-on, but, contrary to expectation, the 
girls could outrun the boys. 

Not content with this, a weight-carrying race 
was improvised. Two portly dames entered the 
lists, but thought better of it. On a subsequent 
occasion, however, the match came oflF, to the 
extreme diversion of all beholders. 

I was much struck with the diflference between 
the Manganja and Ajawa people. Inferior in 
courage altogether, the former are immeasur- 
ably superior to the latter in intellect. Their 
pottery, iron-work, and baskets of all sorts show 
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a talent which is not possessed by the tribe 
which has ground them down so. Perhaps, 
in a measure, they owe their survival at all to 
the desire which exists amongst their enemies 
to preserve their talents for the commoa 
good. 

The terrible famine of 1862, which acted so 
disastrously against the Universities Mission 
stationed in the hills and at Chibisa's, is talked of 
to this day, and the state of things before and 
since is contrasted, when the natives speak of 
the wholesale disappearance of goats, fowls, and 
sheep, which then took place. It is here that 
the Free Church of Scotland has shown such 
wisdom in planting its thriving station on the 
Lake. In that district famine cannot come. 
Fish is always to be had, whilst the Lake has in 
numerous places sufficient damp ground — at the 
deltas of rivers and streams, for instance, to 
supply a great quantity of rice and com, be a 
drought never so severely felt at a distance 
inland. The Ihla can at all times steam 
hither and thither to buy food ; and if, in time to 
come, a very large population becomes stationed 
around the missionaries (as there is every reason 
to expect), the harrowing privations of the 
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natives in the Shire valley during drought can 
hardly be repeated. 

These experiences of old have, I repeat, been 
of inestimable advantage in laying plans for 
Livingstonia ; and having been privileged to 
be an observer, I can only repeat that it is a 
beautiful exemplification of the Apostle's de- 
claration. Yes, by God's grace, one has indeed 
planted; another waters, and time must show 
to whom the increase will be given. The 
civilisation and Christianizing of these tribes 
will be no affair of a few months, or years. 
But, thank God, an imperishable effect has 
already been produced, which is to be read 
in the description of the warm and hearty 
reception accorded to Christ's servants when 
they passed by the graves of great and good 
men who fell in the breach when this dark — nay, 
darkest region of Africa was first assailed. What 
the wards in a lock are to the key, the graves 
of Mackenzie and his staff are to the present 
undertaking on Nyassa ; and when the door is 
opened to life and light, let all own in thank- 
fulness that "neither is he that planteth any- 
thing, neither he that watereth ; but God that 
giveth the increase." Whatever harvest may be 
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reaped around the Lake, it will be a sorry day 
when it shall be denied that " he that planteth 
and he that watereth are one," on the edge of 
that blood-stained plain to which Livingstone's 
spirit first led men of many ways of thinking; 
but undivided in a common hope. 

On the 7th of September Bamakukan came 
to me with a number of Ranyow's followers, 
who had been sent by the latter from the Ruo 
to tell me that he was threatened by a band of 
rebels, formerly under Mariano, a rebel Portu- 
guese who established himself in the Morambala 
marsh. He wished to know if I would sanction 
his driving them off. Ramakukan told me 
privately that there were two sides to this story — 
in fact, that Ranyow was a pest to every one in 
his vicinity, and merely wished to get me to say 
that it was with my knowledge and sanction 
he was acting on the offensive. I, of course, 
would have nothing to do with the matter, but 
urged him to remain quiet. It is a pity that 
the Makololo are living in a district which 
makes it impossible for white men to take up 
their quarters amongst them on account of the 
malarious nature of the Lower Shir6 Valley. 
In time they may migrate to higher land, 
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then a good deal might be done in the way 
of humanizing them. • As with all savages, 
their punishments are cruel and horrible ac- 
cording to that standard of mercy to which 
we have attained during this century, thanks 
to our more active Christianity. Let us not 
forget how cheap life was in the days of our 
forefathers : men are living who can remember 
seeing . a lad hung for stealing linen off a 
bleaching line in Scotland, Life, too, is cheap 
in the Shire Valley when any offence of a grave 
nature is committed ; but the presence of a white 
man would alter all this materially. During 
my sojourn I was asked to be a kind of magis- 
trate, and my decisions were generally looked 
on as final. The real reason of all this, I may 
explain, was, that as an officer under Dr. 
Livingstone for two years (during which time 
his word was law), the Makololo considered 
themselves, in a measure, bound to place them- 
selves under the same order of things which 
prevailed in the olden days ; and knowing as 
they do how greatly the prestige of the British 
name has increased in the land, it is policy for 
them to afford evidence to all lookers-on that 
they are, in a measure, still identified with us. 
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On the 9 th of September the Makololo and 
their attendants all went back to their respec- 
tive villages, and my solitude was increased. 
Anxious about the state of affairs on the Kuo^ 
I sent a special messenger to Ranyow to hear 
whether peace had been maintained, as I felt 
it would be exceedingly difficult for the new- 
comers to make the passage of the Shire, sup- 
posing there had been an outbreak. It was a 
satisfaction too at this time to receive a message 
from Dr. Laws to say that all were well and 
hearty on the Ikda at the head of the Falls. 

On the 10th there was great excitement. Some 
Portuguese slave-hunters were reported in the 
vicinity, and one woman whom they had tried 
to kidnap had escaped to give the alarm. Every 
man in the neighbourhood turned out to find 
them, but after a long quest gave up the 
endeavour. The Makololo described to me 
the way in which the Nyungwe Chikundas 
(Tette slavers) harried them at times when the 
grass was long. The process is for two or three 
to hide near the watering-places on the streams, 
or near the ground under cultivation. When the 
women come to draw water, a dash is made, the 
poor woman is seized, a sweet potato is thrust 
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into her mouth and a cloth thrown over her face. 
Gagged in this way the captive is hurried away, 
and nothing more is known of her. I also 
learnt that the Tette people were still sending 
parties to the Ma Viti, from whom tliey pur- 
chase their slaves, selling them in turn to the 
Zambesi tribes. It was very recently that two 
of the Makololo women had been carried off in 
this manner. I was asked whether I thought 
they would be right in shooting these fellows 
if they apprehended them. I told them, *' Yes, 
most certainly ;" and I sincerely trust they will 
make an example of some of them. Living- 
stone used to liberate their poor half-dead 
captives and chain the slave-dealers of Tette to 
the ship's cable till they had time to reflect 
over matters, after which they were sent back 
to the Portuguese. On one occasion he pinned 
three of them into their own slave-forks, and 
marched them through the country as a spec- 
tacle to the natives ; but with the Makololo it is 
different ; and whilst the trade exists (as exist 
it always will till thoroughly responsible and 
enlightened Portuguese officers are sent to these 
interior towns), I think they are right to take 
the severest measures to maintain their own 
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position, lying as it does liar beyond the occupied 
territory of the Portuguese. 

In the advertisement columns of the * Daily 
News ' of the 3rd of May, I observe the lengthy 
<lel)ate reported which recently took place in 
Lisbon (tlie date is not given) on the subject 
of the slave-trade in Africa. Now I do not 

■ 

wonder at much that was said on the occasion. 
Throe powerful elements were at work amongst 
the speakers and the hearers. That patriotism 
was at fever-heat is evident, and perhaps never 
was the memory of Alphonse de Albuquerque 
niul Camoens subsidized to greater advantage 
than ill the speeches that were made. There 
was also an intense indignation manifested 
against Dr. Livingstone, Captain Cameron and 
invHolf, Finally, wading through the speeches, 
om* is painfully conscious of the crass ignorance 
whieh exists at Lisbon concerning matters in 
ICant. AtVi(»a. It seems utterly impossible to 
Wv\\\\ in upon this darkness, do what one may. 
Appi^als were made to Foreign Office records 
in Kngland to show how active Portugal was 
in Huppres«ing slavery on the coast, but the 
Npi^akt^rs uu>st conveniently shirked the exceed- 
in jylv disagreoablo testimony which is borne to 
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the manner in which an interior trade is carried 
on by their countrymen, in spite of all protest. 
Even at the risk of repeating what the reader 
may know, let it be stated, once for all, that the 
cause of all the misery in Africa is a slave-trade 
conducted on two totally different principles. 

The first division of the traffic in human 
beings may be said to consist of a process by 
which slaves are collected in the interior of 
Africa, marched to the sea-coast, and shipped 
thence to a foreign country. Of course this 
necessitates the appearance of the slaves on the 
sea-board, and we are familiar with this trade 
because from time to time our cruisers expose 
these practices by seizing the vessels in which 
the venture is made. Her Majesty's vessels 
annually capture many dhows and liberate 
many slaves. I notice that the Portuguese 
Minister was most anxious to score points for 
vigorous co-operation in this direction, and in 
the course of the debate a great deal was made 
of the high appreciation in which such zeal 
was held at the Court of St. James's, I do not 
wish to throw cold water on these effusions, but 
as it is certain that those who so indignantly 
denounce me are not unacquainted with Blue 

2 
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Books, I will merely point out to them what is 
really on record. Senhor Andrade Corvo, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, did me the honour 
to single me out for his special notice : I find 
him rebutting my evidence by saying that the 
English Government recognises that Portugal 
of late years " has had both the power and 
" strength to do away with the slave-trade on 
♦* the Mozambique Coast, the only Portuguese 
" territory where that clandestine trade was still 
" being carried on." Let us see a little closer 
into this. I turn to the * Report of Consul Elton 
on the Trade and Commerce of Mozambique for 
the year 1876.' He states as follows: "The 
" Portuguese naval force during the past year has 
** consisted of the gunboat DourOj which has only 
*' moved twice out of the harbour for three days 
** on each occasion, and hence has done no work 
" in the suppression of the slave-trade. The 
** aviso Quillimane^ unfit for sea owing to faulty 
" boilers ; and the two gunboats Sena and Tette^ 
" on which all the service between Ibo, Angoxa, 
" and visits to the Kivolane, Umfisi, etc., have 
" devolved alternately, the two craft being un- 
" able to pot simultaneously." Immediately 
afterwards I notice that Her Majesty's vessels 
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Thetis^ Flying-fish and Lynx were employed in 
the watching of the Mozambique. The Thetis^ 
between the 1st of June, 1874, and August 
14th, 1876, a period of twenty-seven months, 
employed in cruising for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, covered 27,051 miles; whilst 
during the same time her boats sailed over 
20,413 miles; making a total of miles cruised 
over by ships and boats of 47,464. It is 
probable these statistics are of later date than 
those on which the felicitations were founded 
to which Senhor Andrade Corvo drew attention ; 
if so, I would ask the excellent minister whether 
it will not be well to provide something a little 
more satisfactory for the current year in the 
way of power and strength to interfere with 
this sea-borne trade ? 

But there is a far more disastrous slave-trade 
carried on within their possessions, and so 
ramified that I doubt whether a single captive 
ever comes within 250 miles of either salt water 
or cruiser. In this case the slave's march, 
instead of being towards the seaport, where he 
may eventually be dragged to light, is in a con- 
trary direction from the instant he is bought 
or kidnapped. Captain Cameron found this dis- 
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graceful traffic as active as ever when lie crossed 
Africa, though much nearer to the West Coast. 
We have ever implored the Portuguese to re- 
cognise it — we, who alone of all Europeans 
have entered the slave-preserves of their so- 
called colonists in East Africa. It is useless for 
them to fly off at a tangent, and appeal to the 
interchange of civilities with our Foreign Office. 
Let them frankly admit that never since Living- 
stone set foot on the Zamhesi till the present 
moment, did a Portuguese officer ever make 
his way up the Shire, or to its highlands, or 
to Lake Nyassa. " It is, certainly, somewhat 
*' singular," says Senhor Penheiro Chagas, "that 
*' these accusations always emanate from English 
" travellers. French, German, and Italian 
" travellers journey through Africa : none of 
*' them see the atrocities we commit ; which are 
" only brought to light by the perspicuous visions 
" of a Cameron, a Livingstone, or a Young." 
Here the speaker disappears very suddenly into 
the arms of Sir Walter Scott, Shakespeare, and 
Byron, and, as if he were not quite safe, he leads 
his listeners on to the decks of the Invincible 
Armada and to the spire of the Kremlin, the 
Olympian Eagle is summoned to the rescue; 
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King Don Duarte, the Princess Henrique, Don 
Feraando, and Don Pedro, all come to his call ! 
I trust I may not appear very rude if I express 
the opinion that Senhor Chagas would do well 
to stimulate his countrymen to raise up from 
amongst themselves just now some one who, by 
taking these matters to which I allude practi- 
cally in hand, may claim from future orators a 
place on the illustrious muster-roll which he 
thus called over. It is rather hard upon the 
glorious dead to attach them by the thread 
of history to the Governors who represent 
Portugal in Central Africa at present. 

I maintain (and there is an uncomfortable 
amount of testimony at my back, if Senhor 
Chagas will go deeply enough into Blue Books) 
that the countries on the Shire and Lake 
Nyassa are the great slave-hunting grounds of 
East Africa. What, though Germans, French- 
men, and Italians may merrily trip amongst her 
mountains and lakes — I take it for granted 
the eloquent Senhor knows their names, and 
where they have been — what though they relate 
how their path lay where murders were not, 
and slavers did not come, I must beg leave 
to tell him, nevertheless, that excepting poor 
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Dr. Roscher, who reached Lake Nyassa eigh- 
teen years ago, and Von der Decken, who made 
a short excursion from the East Coast, I am of 
opinion he will find these nationalities to which 
he refers are conspicuous by the absence of 
their representatives ; and none so conspicuous, 
I may add, as Portugal herself. 

Lest, however, the speakers are still lacking 
— as they seem to have been throughout the 
debate — the first elementary facts connected with 
the case which we bring against them, I beg 
to lay before them the following points, in order 
that they may serve as a basis for future action. 

To the south of the Zambesi, and west and 
south-west of Tette (" Nyungwe " of the natives), 
there exist tribes as unlike the poor industrious, 
agricultural, cotton - weaving, iron - founding 
people of the regions we have been in, as it is 
possible to imagine. Take the Matabele, Banyai, 
and Batonga, and you have nations fierce and 
warlike, and with whom anything like manual 
labour, save in making weapons, and so forth, 
is looked on as mere woman's work. These 
people do not buy and sell each other, but are 
only too eager to purchase women and children 
of the Portuguese. The female captives ai'e at 
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once added to their wives and concubines; 
whilst the young boys are drafted into the 
tribes ; and the girls grow up to follow the fate 
of their captive mothers. Here then, in a few 
words, is the chief slave-traffic of Portuguese^ 
Africa — that part of it which is within reach 
of such towns as Tette, Sena, and Quillimane. 
Armed with muskets, powder, calico, and beads, 
detachments make their way from Tette to the 
Ajawa or whatever tribe is likely to be suc- 
cessful against a weak neighbour. The chiefs 
are then equipped with arms for the coming 
raid. 

It is a hideous story to repeat, and one now 
well known in England, however ignored in 
Portugal. For two or three yards of calico 
a-piece, these poor Manganja and Ajawa women 
and children have been led away thousands after 
thousands — not to draw forth eventually congrar 
tulations between Lisbon and English Cabinets, 
when detected, and liberated on the coast — 
hut to pa^s away into lands yet more distant stilly 
and farther removed from the inquisitive eye of 
philanthropy. Just as the lapwing stumbles and 
tumbles about before the village lad, till she 
leads him away far from her young ones con- 
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cealed in the grass, so have these excellent 
senators and ministers contrived to draw off 
their countrymen from the great iniquity which 
lies crouching in a country they have hitherto 
known little of, and cared less about ; and sa 
will it be yet, I fear, for many a day. It seems 
almost impossible to get people out of their 
original ideas as to what slave-trading consists 
in. It is to them a matter of the ocean, crowded 
schooners or swift dhows, with men, women, 
and children packed under hatches " like herrings 
in a cask " on the " middle-passage." This is 
one form of the evil, and horrible enough in all 
conscience, but not the special traffic I call atten- 
tion to. We have inherited fixed impressions 
from our fathers, who reduced the evil, thank 
God, to a small compass. But then they had 
hundreds of witnesses to give graphic descrip* 
tions of what they beheld. Every one, from an 
admiral to a midshipman, had something to tell 
of his experiences of the slave-trade ; but it is alto- 
gether otherwise with this internal land traffic* 
How few have passed into the wilds whence the 
poor slaves originally come ! But when the few 
report what they find there — simply because they 
happen to be Livingstone and his followers, or, 
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like Captain Cameron, travellers bent on deve- 
loping Livingstone's discoveries, are they there- 
fore to be dubbed liars to a man, because to 
them has fallen the task of telling the Portuguese 
what goes on in their own possessions ? 

My stay amongst the Makololo whilst I was 
waiting for Dr. Stewart aflForded me ample 
means of judging about the present state of the 
trade, and I affirm that it still goes on, and is 
conducted both by agents hailing from Quilli- 
mane and Tette. I have given instances of it, 
and I can testify that at Matiti the natives 
knew the drum-call to turn out against Portu- 
guese kidnappers as well as soldiers in garrison 
know the bugle-call. So long as the Portuguese 
place restrictive duties on goods entering the 
Zambesi, so long will they shut out light and 
investigation, and so long will they shut in 
these abominations. They are wise in their 
generation to close up the only apertures 
through which people can reach these tribes; 
and I will answer for it that whilst they do so 
they will not be troubled with many tales such 
as Livingstone has left. Siberia — nay, Russia — 
would cut a very diflferent figure in the eyes of 
the world if men could pass in thither as they 
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liked to report upon the doings in mines and 
mountains jealously hidden from the world ; and 
Russia is wise in her generation too. 

No after-thoughts are so good as convictions 
arrived at upon the spot. If in propounding a 
remedy I seem to be venturesome in my ideas, 
I can merely say that the plan I have suggested 
meets with the cordial approval of every one to 
whom I have mentioned it and who is acquainted 
with the country. Now that it has been proved 
quite possible to place a steamer upon Lake 
Nyassa, and to maintain her there amongst 
tribes thoroughly alive to the advantages of 
having representatives of the British nation 
amongst them, I would urge that a steamer — 
say twice the size of the llala — should be sent 
thither and manned with a crew to whom should 
be committed the custody of the Lake. To 
combine trading with these duties would be to 
enhance the value of the enterprise in the eyes 
of the natives. The expense would not be great, 
the enterprise would be popular, and the effect 
would be absolutely prodigious. As it is, Arabs, 
Portuguese convicts and villains of all sorts 
will quickly recover their equanimity, and will 
see that the IMa is not really going to interfere 
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with them. It is not the duty of missionaries 
to fight except under rare and well-defined 
necessity ; but in God's name, and for the credit 
of our own humanity, do not let us sit still and 
play cat's-cradle with red tape whilst hundreds 
of thousands are perishing for want of a steamer 
and ten men to man her. I repeat that from 
the moment Dr. Stewart undertook it till the 
time . Livingstonia was fairly under way on 
the Lake, including salaries, passages to Africa, 
the cost of the llala and two boats, provisions 
for many months, barter goods, and, in fact, 
everything up to the date of the Lake's ex- 
ploration, as detailed above, we had not ex- 
pended £6000. I emphasize this because it 
affords a good guide to what it would cost to 
produce the most salutary effect in East Africa 
that one can well imagine; and I hope that 
some of my rich countrymen may yet find it in 
their hearts to carry out my suggestion. I 
have stated that the Arabs, who at present are 
the great scourge, are only waiting for the 
moment when they must levant, muskets, chains, 
slave-sticks and all : that moment will be when 
another steamer comes to their settlements and 
tells them plainly that whilst the llala has her 
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sphere of duty the new-comer has hers also. One 
glance at the muzzles of two or three mountain 
field-pieces would, in my opinion, settle the whole 
question. On the coast Dr. Kirk is vigorously 
carrying the proclamation of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar into effect, and it is by this manifesto 
utterly illegal on the part of these rascals on 
Nyassa to act as agents for the slave-trade on 
the coast. People may see diflSculties in the way* 
The Devil, who has a great interest at stake^ 
will take pretty good care to raise up diflSculties 
at each turn, and to stop interference if possible ; 
but I maintain that if the objection exists, and 
it should seem unadvisable to send an expedition 
oflScially to districts where it is diflScult to reach 
it, the plea will hardly hold water in reality. 
There is no more diflSculty in reaching people 
oflScially on Lake Nyassa now than there is in 
the Transvaal. 

The Union Steam Company's Mail Steamer 
calls once a month at Quilliraane, and a 
man may walk thence to the Lake with no 
heavier armament than his umbrella if he 
is an Englishman, or he may hire a canoe 
and paddle up to Matiti at his leisure. At 
the same time it will not be the case if the 
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Portuguese endeavour to force the passage of 
the River Shire. Too many miseries turn on 
their occupation of one of the Zambesi settle- 
ments to make this feasible and the natives are 
keenly alive to the evils of their sway, I have 
always maintained, and maintain still, that it is 
impossible that those in authority in Lisbon 
desire this stain to remain upon their flag. 
The debate in their Chambers to which I have 
drawn attention must produce a salutary eflFect ; 
for although it was right in the estimation of 
the listeners to applaud the condemnation of 
Livingstone's veracity, there must be men who 
know too well that it was not only Livingstone, 
but some twenty others with him — clergymen, 
officers, sailors, and private gentlemen — who 
witnessed these things at the same time. Far 
more worthy of Portugal would it be to admit 
at once that she has herself to blame for these 
scandals, but that she is determined it shall not 
be so in future. As I write, a letter comes into 
my hands written on Lake Nyassa (and home 
in England just a month afterwards), in which 
details are given me of the arrival of a gang of 
captives at a house near the Zambesi whilst the 
writer was staying there, which slaves were 
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being sent on by Portuguese farther into the 
interior for sale. 

But to resume. On the 13th of Septem- 
ber I was still waiting at Matiti for the 
new detachment. I had a sharp attack of 
fever, which made my position all the more 
irksome. At such times every imaginable dis- 
aster seems to suggest itself, and fears for the 
party about to arrive were uppermost in my 
mind. In spite of all, I could not help being 
amused at the persistent kind attentions of an 
old chief who lived hard by. Chirimbue^ 
marvellous to say in a land where few remain 
long, had lived here ever since the days of the 
Pioneer. Incessant were his little presents of 
fruit, fowls, eggs, etc. Of course he received 
double their worth in value ; but with such con- 
summate tact and such an evidence of politeness 
towards me, who could refuse him ? What 
with an elaborate tattoo all over him, and 
various cross-lines cut by wrinkles as old age 
fell upon him, he was a curious object. I asked 
him one day if he knew how old he was ? He 
replied, "Twelve or fifteen years." He was 
greatly surprised when I told him I knew him 
as an old man fourteen years ago. Savages 
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keep no record of their ages, and have not the 
faintest idea how years roll on. 

It is sorry work making notes of wind and 
weather ; but there is something very sin-' 
gular in these autumn months, as we should 
call them in England. The nights are for 
the most part very still, but a strong breeze 
blows up the river during the day. The whole 
sky is illuminated of a night with fires which 
pass over hill and dale, consuming all the grass- 
growth of the year, and producing the wildest 
effects in the distance. As darkness comes on, 
one loses the outline of the mountains, but these 
fires mark them out against the heavens in zig- 
zag lines just as if jagged lightning had sud- 
denly become fixed in the sky. Smoke, of 
course, fills the air, and one cannot see far 
during the day. If all the corn-fields in Eng- 
land were set fire to in August, and left to burn 
themselves out over county after county, it 
would have the appearance which Tropical 
Africa presents at this season. 

The time hung wearily enough. One night 
I smelt a nasty, musky smell in the hut, 
but could not account for it. In the morn- 
ing my gallant native crew discovered that 

p 
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a crocodile had laid her eggs in the sand 
just outside the hut-door. They unearthed 
a great number, and soon fell to roasting 
them. I, for my part, preferred sticking to 
hen's eggs. So cleverly was the nest made 
that one could only tell by the trail of the 
reptile's tail in the sand that she had been there. 
September is the time of year at which they 
lay. The natives are always on the look-out, 
and search every patch of sand. The old 
crocodile occasionally visits the spot where her 
eggs lie, and will sometimes place sticks and 
grass over them, to make the place more diflS- 
cult to notice and as much like the surrounding 
ground as possible. The young hatch out with 
the first heavy rains, say in November. At 
times I put my neighbours in good heart by 
getting them some meat — nolably one day 
when I found them cutting up a hippopotamus 
I had killed five days previously, but had not 
succeeded in bringing to book. The smell, of 
course, was something dreadful, but it only 
appeared to whet the appetites of my friends — 
and I may add of the crocodiles too, who, 
keeping a respectful distance, snapped up any 
stray morsels that floated down. 
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About midday on the 24th a lad brought a 
poor woman to me whom he had found in the 
busbes whilst out hunting. She was a mere 
living skeleton, and almost naked. After giving 
her something to eat and rigging her out in 
some calico, I heard her story. It seems she 
was captured in one of the Ma Yiti raids at 
Chipata's, near Lake Nyassa, and sold by tbem 
to some of the Portuguese of Tette who x^ame to 
their camp for slaves. She was carried off to a 
place on the Zambesi, and there left in a village 
till her owners should return from another 
place in which they expected to make up their 
complement. She made her escape, however, and 
had been for one month wandering in the woods, 
subsisting on grass-seeds and roots. She was 
much alarmed till my attendants told her I was 
not really another Portuguese. Her shoulders 
were quite raw, and the flies were positively 
eating her alive. I sent her down to one of 
the Makololo villages for the time. 

Two days after, the Ma Viti detachment 
passed me on their way back to their hills. 
They were still very nervous in my presence, 
but it was entirely owing to the fearful stories 
told to them by the Makololo concerning me — 

p 2 
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of course with an object I So long as they can 
impress the Ma Viti that they have such power* 
ful allies as the English, they consider them- 
selves safe from all molestation on their part 
It appears they showed these fellows the poor 
woman whom I had clothed aud fed, as an 
evidence of my hatred of slave-trading and 
cruelty. We parted very good friends, and they 
repeated their desire that I would go and visit 
their chiefs. I cannot feel too thankful that 
all passed off so well. If we once get on 
friendly terms with the Ma Yiti there is no end 
to the influence it may have on future events 
for Central Africa. 

Mr. Eamakukan, on the strength of things 
looking up, I suppose, importuned me to bring 
him out five English wives if I returned, but 
I was to be sure to bring them also clothes to 
wear, and food too, such as they eat. On the 
29th and 30th of September the heat seemed to 
reach its maximum. Never shall I forget the 
last night of the month. I had been lying in 
the shade, panting all day : although in the 
shade, my rifles when I tried to oil them were 
almost too hot to touch, whilst from the prodi- 
gious fires the sun lookeid as it does in a London 
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fog. What wind there was came from the 
north, and was like the blast from a furnace. 
But about ten p.m. half-a-dozen gales lashed 
together broke over us. Trees lost their 
branches, part of the roof of my hut was carried 
away, my door vanished, and a hurricane of 
leaves, ashes, dust, and earth rushed in upon 
me : to wind up, down came a deluge of rain, 
soaking everything, and washing the dirt into 
clothes, books and bedding. I sat under the 
lee of the hut, and then, when the gale lulled, 
went in and lay down very weary, and with 
fever once more upon me. I must have slept 
some time, for I dreamt of home, and a very 
lively contrast to all this. The mosquitoes 
were not above sharing my ruined hut with me, 
and made the best of their opportuity. 

On the 2nd of October I was so thoroughly 
<lone up that I made arrangements for return- 
ing to the steamer, for I feared that these con- 
tinual fevers would so sap my strength that I 
should be useless to myself, and to every one 
else, when Dr. Stewart and party arrived. But 
to my inexpressible joy, about five p.m., two men 
came from the Ruo with letters from Dr. Black, 
to say that he, with the advanced guard, had 
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got thus far in safety, and that Dr. Stewart wate 
close behind. I started off the first thing on 
the following morning, and made a swift canoe- 
journey, till I reached a point at which I thought 
I could not miss any one coming up the river, 
and then began a walk along the bank. To 
my extreme disgupt, I found, however, I had 
managed to miss the boat, which the natives 
said had passed me. This gave me a long weary 
tramp back, but everything was compensated 
for by meeting the party at sunset. Truly 
there are moments in life worth living for. A 
bundle of letters, so long and anxiously expected, 
was handed to me, and ensconced in a Makololo 
hut I spent nearly the whole night in reading. 
Dr. Black retailed to me all the news he could 
on the following morning, as we sat in the boat, 
but what with fever, excitement, delight, and 
the great reaction on all this irksome suspense, 
things muddled themselves up in my brain to 
an extraordinary extent. One thing, however, 
was evident : the fresh arrivals were in a poor 
plight from their journey through the malarious 
part, and I set myself to work to push them 
through with all haste, and did not stop till we 
got to Ramakukan's. On the 5th of October 
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we arrived at Matiti, and, after sending letters 
on post-haste to the party in the llala at the 
head of the Falls, I turned tail at once and went 
down the river as fast as possible to meet Dr. 
Stewart with the second detachment. 

I very soon came up with them, and we forth- 
with returned to Matiti to arrange for the trans- 
port of their goods and chattels to the spot 
where the lUila had so long been awaiting their 
arrival. Amongst the new-comers I was glad 
to welcome Mr. H. B. Cotterill, a gentleman 
who has thrown himself into the breach just at 
the right moment, and may accomplish a work 
of the utmost importance. At first sight, the 
occupation in which he has so heroically engaged 
may not catch the eye as service of great value : 
a word, then, on the subject. Whilst project- 
ing this onslaught upon the barbarism of Lake 
Nyassa, it did not fail to strike those best ac- 
quainted with the land that the Arab and 
Portuguese slave-traders would probably with* 
draw from their old haunts whet the I tola was 
launched on the Lake. But to the powerful 
chiefs, who allowed them to make their villages 
their head-quarters during their trading opera- 
tions, this would simply mean a cessation of all 
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commerce. It is for the purchase of slaves and 
ivory alone that muskets, powder, beads, calico, 
etc., are brought into the country. It wiD 
readily be seen that the natives, from their point 
of view, might soon consider the presence of the 
missionaries a very questionable advantage. To 
obviate this, it is very necessary at once to 
substitute a legitimate trading venture, so that 
this cause of complaint may be removed ; and 
with this object Mr. Cotterill determined to 
bring up a considerable quantity of goods, so as 
to open up a trade with the people of a legiti- 
mate kind, and show them that they were not 
to be cut off altogether from the produce of the 
outer world. For this purpose, too, he brought 
with him a steel boat, which had been presented 
to him by the Harrow boys. Dr. Macklin also 
brought a boat of a similar description. To 
convey all these was a serious undertaking ; but 
I did not misjudge the powers of my transport 
corps. Just one word here on a subject which, 
if it did not make one laugh, from the typical 
ignorance displayed, might well make one angry. 
The Yiscount d'Abriaga is reported to have said 
in the aforesaid sitting of the Lisbon deputies that 
this transport of goods could only have been 
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accomplished by something akin to slave-labour : 
I give the words as advertised by authoi'ity.* 
The excellent Yiscount said, " that Young had 
** asked for a thousand carriers he took with 
** him : if there was not clearly to be seen in 
^' this fact a commercial speculation by which the 
" English and Portuguese Governments were 
" deceived with the sympathetic idea that efforts 
** would be made to civilise those peoples, in order 
" that they should not carry on the slave-trade in 
" those regions ? That the slave-dealers only used 
■ * the blacks to load them ; and that it was Young 
** himself who was practising a forbidden acty because 
" it was impossible to engage a thousand bla^cks as 
** carriers without great violence ; that later on Young 
** ashed for five hundred more blacks; and that all 
^ men who had' any knowledge of Africa knew that 
** it could not be otherwise'^ The italics are mine* 
Well, I candidly confess it is difficult to make 
out the exact meaning of this portion of the 
speech ; but is it too much to infer that I am here 
represented as having " asked " for the thousand 
carriers from the Portuguese ? If so, the narra- 
tive I have penned is refutation enough ; and lest 
any friend of the scandalised Viscount should 

♦ See * Daily News/ 3 May, 1877. 
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ever be misled into visiting these regions under 
the idea that he can press a thousand carriers 
into his service, let me warn him in time that 
he will not get one, except as a free man. 

As to " all men who have any knowledge of 
Africa," I regret exceedingly that the Viscount 
has not amongst his own countrymen one who 
can sit on the jury that is to give a verdict 
condemning me to rank amongst slave-dealers 
and vagabonds, for Nyassa and its vicinity is 
an unknown district to them still. But it is a 
waste of words to pick such statements to pieces. 
I will far rather content myself with jotting 
down just the daily doings as they stand in my 
journal, merely remarking that whatever ** for- 
bidden act " was now perpetrated " with great 
violence " was a deed to which a body of Scotch 
and English gentlemen were witnesses : they 
perhaps will appreciate the wisdom of the 
senator as much as I do ; and I only regret that 
the joke will hardly stand the wear and tear of 
translation into Manganja that the dwellers 
around Matiti cannot share it with us. 

I pick up the thread of my story. 

On the 9th of October we were ready for ^ 
start. About one thousand carriers assembled, 
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prepared to convey our goods to the steamer at 
daybreak on the morrow. It was the time of 
evening service. I addressed the assembled 
multitude— which with lookers-on could not 
have been fer short of fifteen hundred — and 
told the interpreter to say to them that we 
were now going to call on the one living and 
true God, to thank Him for His mercy to us 
hitherto, and to pray that He would bless us in 
what still lay before us to do. Dr. Black led 
us in singing the missionary hymn, and I re- 
quested ail to keep silence : then we held service 
together, save only — must I say it ? — with one 
exception ; for an individual who had arrived out 
from England with this detachment of missionary 
labourers in Christ's field felt himself debarred 
by conscientious scruples from doing as we did, 
I think it will be many a day before my comrades 
forget, the reverent awe and silence of the 
moment. There are degrees even of silence : I 
doubt if any multitude can keep silence so well 
as a mass of natives. They possess a power of 
remaining still which is unknown to us. 

So on the 9th of October I once more set 
off* to face this hot climb amongst the boulders 
and steeps of the Cataracts. Taking Simons 
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with me, one of the new arrivals, I initiated 
him into the mysteries of African travel, and 
with my five hundred carriers arrived safely the 
same night at Makurumadzi. On the 11th we 
reached Makanjira's village. As I have before 
stated, I had some trouble with him on the way 
down concerning some of his people who were 
anxious to come to livingstonia, not feeling 
very safe where they were. The chief, of course, 
was unfortunately from home. I knew how 
much of this to believe, and therefore desired 
that his head-man should come, and as many of 
the people as possible, so that we might buy 
provisions from them. Putting the question to 
him, I demanded whether I was right or wrong 
in taking the part of these people, on whose 
properly the chief had put his paw forno 
earthly reason except to prevent their coming 
to us. He said I was right, no doubt. I at 
once told my men to take possession of the 
canoes in which they had come from the main- 
land to the island on which we stood. *^ Now," 
said I, ** I want all the goods and chattels of 
" the people who have begged me to take them 
*' with me." " The chief has them,'' he replied* 
" Well, then,'* said I, "you are my prisoner^ 
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" and so are all these till I get them/' This wm 
"kpo muchy and the chief (who I knew was not 
%• oflF) now stepped forward from his hiding* 
place and said he was sorry for what had 
l^appened; and on my insisting that the pro- 
perty should at once be handed to its owners, 
he restored it to them* Three men and their 
wives and five children gladly went oflF with us, 
feeling themselves, I suspect, far more free than 
the chief intended they should be. 

Our next halting-place was Akumaranga's 
village, and here too I had a bone to pick with 
the chief, A hippopotamus which I had shot 
was found by the people, and according to all 
native law I ought to have b^en acquainted 
with it. But no ; the chief went for the entire 
animal in spite of remonstrances from Dr, Laws^ 
who heard of it and laid claim for me. I now 
took the matter into my own hands. 

It was too bad a case to be passed over. These 
men all up and down the river constantly came 
in for huge windfalls of this description, for I 
was always glad to give them a treat whenever 
hippopotami were plentiful, and yet in this 
instance my friend was determined to march off 
with everything without a word of thanks. I 
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insisted on the head being produced, and after 
a while it was forthcoming. The teeth hap- 
pened to be the largest I had ever seen, and I 
was glad to secure them. Akumaranga*8 ex- 
cuse was that he intended to wait till I arrived : 
this I met by telling him point-blank — "Now 
" you know you thought you would get off alto- 
** gether, did you not T ** Yes/' he answered ; 
" I told a lie/* So even this old fellow has a 
conscience, if one only takes the right road 
to it! 

On the 12th of October we sighted the llala 
at her anchorage, and marched up in grand 
style, having done the journey in three days 
and two hours. We were very delighted to 
find Dr. Laws and the engineer in good 
health, and to hear that they had passed the 
long and weary time of waiting comfortably at 
anchor. They appeared to have escaped the 
extreme heat, especially that of the hot winds, 
and to have amused themselves with sport, 

I lost no time, and early the next morning had 
steam up in the llaluj and we were ' soon flying 
along through the water towards the glorious 
Lake — never so glorious as when one feels its 
cool air after a stay in the pestiferous lowlands 
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of the Shire. We paid M'Ponda a passing visit 
as usual, and he opened his eyes widely enough 
when he heard the news of our having been 
face to face with the Ma Viti ; indeed, so im- 
pressed was he with my importance, and de- 
lighted at the prospect of my standing by him 
in time to come should they ever come to try 
conclusions with him, that he made one more 
attempt to confer on me the greatest happiness 
he was capable of imagining — there was the 
pombfe, and there were the two most artistic 
shampooers of all his wives ; why would I not 
allow them just once to initiate me into the 
mysteries of the rubbing-down, or rubbing-in 
process? Obdurate to the last, he looked on 
me henceforth as hopeless when I was deaf to 
all his importunities. For once M'Ponda was 
sober. On the morrow we steamed up to 
Livingstonia, and here too a weight was off my 
mind when I saw at a glance all was well with 
the detachment in residence there. Two monthfe 
had elapsed since we parted, and we had been 
without intelligence of each other. I found 
capital progress had been made, and all augured 
most favourably for the future. 

We stayed just long enough to clean the ship, 
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load up with wood, and introduce the new- 
comers to their future companions. I have 
omitted to mention that I brought with me on 
this trip the sons of Eamakukan and Moloko to 
be educated. If the lads — at present very nice 
fellows — turn out well, it may have a very 
important bearing upon the future of this part 
of the world. 

OflF once more to bring up the remainder of 
the party, we again touched at M'Ponda's, but 
this time only to find him drunk, and incapable 
of taking in anything but more drink. Unfortu- 
nately for him, a party of his young men had 
returned from a long journey they had made to 

Kilwa and Quillimane to sell ivory. I saw the 
proceeds of the venture — calico, wire, beads, 

powder, sugar, muskets, and brandy-bottles, 

now empty. 

It was useless to wait where all were bent 

on a terrible drinking bout, so we passed on 

to M'Pcnda's brother's village, and the next 

morning arrived at M'Pimbi, the head of the 

Cataracts, glad to see the rest of the party 

already awaiting our return. It was necessary. 

to make two trips; so leaving Mr. Cotterill 

behind with his steel-boat Herga^ Dr. Stewart 
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accompanied me to Livingstonia to take com- 
mand of the station and assume the manage- 
ment of the mission. Beaching the station on 
the 21st of October, I was back again at 
MTimbi on the 24th, only to find Mr. Cot- 
terill and his seaman both down with fever, 
and the Herga not yet put together for the 
voyage. However, by dint of a pull altogether 
we were off the next day. This was the most 
trying voyage which the llala had yet made. 
Loaded down very deeply with a heavy supply 
of wood, the baggage and goods of Mr. Cotterill, 
and those likewise of a traveller who had become 
attached to the party, we had to take the Herga 
in tow, besides a five-oared gig which had also 
been brought by the fresh arrivals. To make 
matters worse, we had very coarse weather 
whilst steaming through the small lake Pama- 
lombe, but still the llala was true to her trust, 
and went bravely through it all. 

It was midday when we entered Nyassa. A 
high sea was running, but as the wind was fair I 
cast off the Herga^ trusting to keep her in sight, 
as we both held our course for Cape Maclear. A 
heavy gale now got up, and I was most uneasy 
about Mr. Cotterill, and not less so on account 

Q 
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of a man we had towing astern in the gig. In 
a furious gale the Herga parted company. 

Things looked ugly, for Mr. Cotterill was an 
entirely new hand on the Lake. However, at 
all risks I had to search for him, and right glad 
was I to make him out at last, hove-to under the 
lee of the Cape. I took him in tow as soon as I 
could, and getting up all steam, made for Living- 
stonia. A fresh anxiety now arose : we were 
almost out of wood, and the gale freshened every 
minute. Seldom have I seen a nearer thing 
than it was. Could we fetch the anchorage or 
not — that was the question ? If the steam ran 
down, a pretty mess we should all be in. It 
was now pitch-dark, and as dirty a night as one 
could see. The engineer reported the wood all 
but gone. Calling to a hand, I bade him stand 
by with an axe, and at the word, to rip up the 
Ilalas deck as fast as he could, and pass the 
planks into the stoke-hole. At last, to my in- 
describable relief, we ran into our harbour, and 
as the anchor was let go the llala had already 
lost the way on her, for the last log was gone^ 
and the last pound of steam was eapended. 
« « « « « 

And now rfij task was done. There was 
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time, and only just time, to return to England 
before my leave was up. Thanks to Him who 
had guarded and guided us from the first, I had 
been enabled by His help to carry out that part 
of the work which had fallen to my lot in this 
great undertaking, and Dr. Stewart was on the 
spot to develop the plan on which we had at 
first agreed. If I had hitherto been the adze 
to rough-hew the project of Livingstonia into 
shape, with him now lay the part of the chisel 
to cut out the sharper lines. It was a very 
great satisfaction to see all the members of the 
Churches who were united in this splendid 
exploit already vastly better for the Lake air 
and glorious scenery : good houses had been 
built, ground was under cultivation, and, as I 
have described, a friendly feeling was shown on 
all sides towards us by the natives. The ex- 
ceptions were just when interests clashed, that 
is to say, where chiefs had become the agents 
of the slave-trade. 

On the 2nd of November, then, the little llala 
had steam up once more, and taking leave of 
all friends, white and black, I turned her head 
southwards and homewards. For MTonda 
there was a shake of the hand for the last time, 

Q 2 
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Our parting wss not without its sorrows, and in 
these his sober moments he pressed an ox upon 
me as a present. Poor fellow, I told him liiat 
others of my countrymen would find their way 
to the Lake, and, I imagined, some of my 
countrywomen also — ^this thought broke the 
bitterness of our separation ! I believe that he 
thinks there may yet be a happier alliance in 
store for him than that with *' Mrs. Hundred- 
and-one," and I left him lost in contemplating 
the inducements he might be able to oflFer at a 
pinch to a white wife. Making our way down- 
stream we called in at a halting station used 
by us on former occasions. It was quite dark, 
and Baker, one of our men, took his lantern to 
look into an old fowl-house we had built in 
time past, thinking possibly if there were fowls 
about the spot one might by chance have taken 
on itself to roost in its old haunts. To his 
horror, he saw an immense python in the very 
act of swallowing a fowl ; it did not take him 
long to report the invasion to us. We sallied 
forth and took the place by storm, a charge of 
shot settling matters with our very disagreeable 
neighbour. 

When we arrived at Matiti, I felt that 
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I should not like to leave the country with- 
out paying a visit to the Mission Station of 
the Established Church of Scotland. The 
reader will remember that Mr. Henderson, 
acting as a pioneer, had already marked out 
a position for their first essay high up in the 
hills above the Shire, and not so far from the 
old sitie of the Universities Mission at Magomero 
as to be cut off from the traditions current 
amongst the remaining natives concerning 
the presence of the English in former times. 
Mr. Macklin and the new arrivals had now 
joined him. Leaving the river, we passed 
through some beautiful scenery in very light 
marching order. An extraordinary adven- 
ture awaited us in one spot. Of a sudden 
we came on a herd of large bull-elephants. 
With nothing but Kght guns amongst us, 
we stood still, thinking the huge brutes would 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity to 
make off. Not a bit of it. The leader of the 
herd made straight at us in a furious charge, 
smashing through everything to reach me. 
Having an umbrella in my hand, I opened it 
and threw it down ; an example followed, I may 
add, by all my bearers, who pitched down their 
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loads and made off in every direction. The 
elephants stopped, and having satisfied their 
curiosity, took themselves off also ; hut we met 
them again an hour afterwards, when they were 
again equally anxious to dispute the right of 
way with us. 

Nothing can exceed the heauty of this route 
from the Lower Falls to the hills. I was sorry 
to find the party suffering from fever a good 
deal, and altogether uncomfortable in conse- 
quence. It is one well-known attribute of this 
fever that a change of air is apt to produce it, 
and never more certainly than when one reaches 
the fine bracing air of the hills after simmering 
in the low ground. Too often people who have 
escaped whilst very actively employed in the 
Shire swamps consider themselves in worse 
pliglit when they have time to rest and " turn 
round " on having gained the spot to which 
they have been travelling. In this way the 
high ground gets a bad name, but most un- 
fairly. An attack of fever is quickly thrown 
off, however, in such favourable air, and rarely 
assumes a dangerous type. 

My stay was a very short one, for I was 
anxious to avoid the deluge of rain which gener- 
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ally ushers in the wet season in the middle of 
November. As it was, I came in for a good deal 
of it on my way down to Kamakukan's village on 
the river, which I reached on the 8th. Bidding 
Eamakukan farewell on the next day, and in 
company with Messrs. Johnston and Boss (who 
were on their way for some stores left in charge 
of the Portuguese at Mazaro), we embarked on 
our long river journey. On the 12th we arrived 
at a small settlement of which two sons of the late 
Senhor Ferrao of Senna are the principal men. 
Never did I make a more miserable trip than it 
was from first to last. The rainy season was 
full upon us, everything in our boat was soaked 
through and through, the mosquitoes at night 
fairly excelled themselves so that sleep was im- 
possible, and my poor native crew rose of a 
morning more jaded than when they ceased 
paddling over-night. On the 14th we reached 
the Portuguese military station at Mazaro, im- 
patiently hoping to find a mail there and pro- 
visions. Not so, however. The garrison turned 
out to receive us, and we were informed that 
nothing had arrived. As in the future it is 
possible we may hear much of the military 
occupation kept up by Portuguese in these out- 
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lying settlements, it may be as well to state 
here the nature of the force represented, because 
it only justifies the expressions made use of by 
Portuguese authorities at home when they state 
that their authority is too circumscribed to 
render them liable for the slave-dealing transac- 
tions carried on beyond the reach of their power. 
The garrison at Mazaro at this time was of 
about the same strength that I have found it on 
previous occasions during the last sixteen years. 
It consisted of a sergeant (who was dressed at 
times as a native, with a piece of cloth round his 
waist by way of uniform), and three soldiers 
under him. From Senhor Assavedo, to whom I 
had sent, I received a message stating that he 
would be with me on the morrow, and he came ; 
but, anxious not to lose a day, I walked over to 
his farm, a distance of ten miles, at dawn the 
third day, and secured canoes to convey me to 
Quillimane. It is very hard to get map-makers 
to believe that Quillimane is not on a branch 
of the Zambesi. One quits this river at Mazaro, 
and has to walk across a flat plain till a small 
stream is struck, and, as on our journey, you 
are then dragged and pushed in a lumbering 
canoe for many miles over shallows and round 
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/sharp turns till at last you reach the estuary on 
which Quillimane stands. This has no more 
connection with the Zambesi River than the 
Clyde has with the Thames. 

We arrived at Quillimane on the 20th of 
November, and were received most kindly by 
Senhor Jose M. Nunes, the British Vice-Oonsul, 
to whom now, as on every former occasion, we 
were indebted for constant acts of thoughtful 
attention. According to the advertised time of 
the mail-steamers calling off the port, I had 
time to go down to the mouth of the river to 
await the ship. Starting on the 22nd, what 
was my surprise to find that she had anticipated 
her appointment, and had anchored out at sea 
at four P.M. that very afternoon. Prepared to 
go out over the Bar at daylight, we slept at a 
shanty erected for the use of the pilot who 
takes charge of vessels going in or out of the 
river. To my utter amazement, the steamer 
got under way at daylight without even at- 
tempting to communicate with the shore, or 
even hoisting signals. What with the exposure 
on the river, the night I had just spent in this 
sickly mangrove swamp, and the disappoint- 
ment of having to remain for an indefinite time 
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at Quillimane, I was not surprised to find a 
heavy attack of fever creeping over me, and 
when we regained the town I was very ill 
indeed. The seizure passed slowly away, I am 
glad to say, and we eked out the time till the 
day arrived when the next mail was due as 
hest we could. 

Quillimane has altered in many of its features 
since I was here last, and certainly not for the 
better. The chief Portuguese houses find them- 
selves unable to compete successfully with two 
French firms that have opened business here, or 
against the Parsee merchants, who have dropped 
down the coast to make Quillimane the field of 
their trading operations ; consequently the com- 
plaints against the home government are loud 
and deep. There is a sugar-estate hard by the 
town, but the spirited proprietor contents himself 
with making rum, at a shilling a bottle, to sell 
to the natives, whilst his neighbours have to 
import sugar! 

Keports arrived on the 3'rd of December that 
the Landheen Caflfres had crossed the Zambesi at 
Shupanga, and killed upwards of two hundred 
people, besides carrying off everything they 
could lay their hands upon. 
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Determined to be in time, we started down 
the Quillimane River for its mouth once more on 
the 7th of December, and arrived at the signal- 
station to find things pretty much as they were 
before. On both sides — that is, by the Union 
Mail Steam Ship Company and the Portuguese 
authorities — there is so much need for alteration 
that, until the whole thing is reorganised, this 
service is only an expensive farce, and one, 
moreover, that the Portuguese Government is a 
loser by throughout. On our arrival we dis- 
covered that the signalman had no flags to use — 
not but what he was better without them, per- 
haps ; for having taken on himself recently to 
hoist some flags sent him from head-quarters at 
Mozambique, he had succeeded in wrecking an 
unfortunate barque on the Bar, by intimating 
to her that there was plenty of water for her to 
make the passage! What is required is that 
a steam-launch should be kept at Quillimane 
capable of running in and out to communicate 
with the mail-steamers. On the present occa- 
sion we had brought with us a huge barge in 
which to make the trip. Never shall I forget 
the night I passed sleeping at the foot of that 
flagstaff on the 6th of December. The mosqui- 
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toes seemed to have passed the word up and 
down the coast that we might be expected about 
this time, and every one within reach was 
waiting for ns. As if this was not enongb, 
bugs were ready to dispute the ground with 
them, and were equally merciless. First I 
essayed to sleep under a shed, but the mosqui- 
toes were beforehand with me, and, with the 
noise of a swarm of bees, assailed me on all 
sides. Seeing that the hut set apart for me was 
closed up, I made a bolt for it and lay down ; but 
the rats and bugs were fairly unbearable, and 
after some hours of misery I shouldered a camp- 
stool and went out to the flagstaff: seated on 
this I waited for daylight. 

8th December. It struck me that I might 
as well see how far my friend the signalman was 
up to his duties to-day, so I asked him to show 
me his signal-board on which the dates were 
written for the steamers to call ; according to 
this, the next mail-boat was supposed to be at 
Inhambane and off Quillimane at the same time ! 
If the previous night was trying, the next was 
fifty times worse. A man with whom we had 
lodged at Quillimane, and who had served us at 
about the same rates as are charged in a West 
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End hotel in London for accommodation which 
was little better than an ordinary cow-house, 
followed us to the Bar to cater for us. Unfortu- 
nately his commissariat could not bear the strain, 
and to-day we ran out of everything. I was 
forced to make the most of some mouldy crusts 
and unripe fruit, helped down with water from 
a pool hard by, in which animal and vegetable 
life was pretty equally represented. In order to 
fare better and dodge my enemies, I ensconced 
myself under a piece of canvas on the beach for 
the next night, but unfortunately a gale of wind 
sprung up, and there was such a driving sand- 
storm that I was forced to pack up my traps and 
make for the hut just when a violent squall came 
on with thunder and lightning and a downpour 
of rain. The hut was crammed, and the heat 
perfectly stifling ; whilst to make matters worse, 
" any port in a storm " seemed to be the mosqui- 
toes' motto, for they flocked in by the thousand. 
Presently the fire went out, and every bug 
stalked abroad once more to carry on the blood 
feud with the mosquitoes. I could stand it no 
longer, so out I turned and sat till morning 
under the eaves of the hut. My first act was to 
go down to the shore to wash my clothes, and 
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set the menagerie afloat that had come into my 
possession during the night. I am afraid it 
would have taken all my powers of persuasion 
to convince the captain of a passing ship that 
he was not embarking a virulent case of small- 
pox, had he come to take me out of bondage 
this day. 

The greater part of our time was spent at 
the flagstaff watching for the approach of the 
steamer, and occasionally repeating the per- 
formance of the early morning, for I found that 
one search had by no means sufficed to rid me of 
my enemies. On the 11th we gave up all hopes 
of the mail-steamer calling, and concluded that 
she had passed altogether, and so we returned to 
Quillimane. 

Finding that our stay might be prolonged 
here to any length of time, and feeling 
thoroughly under the influence of fever poison 
imbibed at the pestilential mud-point on which 
we had spent our time, I made arrangements 
with the captain of a small Norwegian vessel, 
loading with oil-seeds, to land us at some port 
in the Cape Colony for £87. 

On the 14th of December we left Quillimane 
in the Christian Elizabeth^ Captain E. L. Ltinde- 
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gaard, and after a rough voyage, in which much 
discomfort from want of all accommodation was 
more than made up for by the extreme kindness 
and courtesy of the commander, we dropped 
anchor in Table Bay on the 3rd of January, 
1877. A hearty welcome awaited us, and during 
our stay every one showed us that our progress 
in the interior had been watched with interest. 
Taking the mail-steamer to England as soon as 
possible, it was our pleasant task to give the 
details of our work, and, with thankful hearts 
to Almighty God for all His blessings to us 
whilst away, to relate how we had left " Living- 
stonia " fairly established on Lake Nyassa. 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S LATIN COURSE. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. 

CONTAINING A GRAMMAR, DELECTUS, EXERCISE BOOK 

AND VOCABULARIES. 

Twentieth Edition. (202 pp.) 121x10. ^s. 6d. 

The main object of this work is to enable a Beginner to fix the Declen- 
sions and Conjugations thoroughly in his memory, to learn their usage by con- 
structing simple sentences as soon as he commences the study of the language, 
and to accumulate gradually a stock of useful words. It presents in one book 
all that the pupil will require for some time in his study of the language. 

In the Eighteenth and following Editions, the Cases of the Nouns, 
Adjectives, and Pronouns, are arranged both as in the ordinary 
Grammars and as in the Public School Primer, together with the 
corresponding Exercises. In this way the work can be used with equal 
advantage by those who prefer either the old or the modem arrangement. 
{A Key may be obtained., by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price 6d. ) 

"Dr. Wm. Smith's *Principia Latina' constitutes the very best and most judiciously 
arranged set of progressive exercises that the schpolmaster can have." — The Globe. 



APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA, 

PART I. ; ADDITIONAL EXERCISES, WITH EXAM NATION 
PAPERS. i2mo. 2s 6d 

These Additional Exercises have been drawn up at the request of many 
who are engaged in the tuition of younger boys, both in public and private 
schools. Constant revision of previous work is the only sure way of im- 
pressing the inflexions upon the memory of young scholars; but a too 
frequent repetition of the exercises is by no means always attended with 
the same advantage ; for the pupil, by hearing the exercises repeated in 
class, often becomes familiarized with the sound of the sentences themselves 
rather than with the rules those sentences are intended to illustrate. 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IL 

A LATIN READING-BOOK. 

CONTAINING FABLES, ANECDOTES, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, ROMAN HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES. 
WITH NOTES AND A DICTIONARY. 
Twelfth Edition, (263 pp.) i2mo. 3j. 6d. 

This work is intended to furnish a Latin Reading-book suitable for 
beginners, sufficient in quantity while interesting and instructive in matter, 
and thus prepare the way for Caesar or any other classical author. It is 
believed that it will not only prove interesting, but serve as an introduc- 
tion to Ancient Mythology, Geography, Roman History, and Antiquities. 

It should be used in conjunction with the First Part of the ** Principia 
Latina. " As soon as the pupil has learnt thoroughly the Declensions and 
Conjugations, and can translate the simplest sentences, it is important to 
diversify the somewhat dry and tedious work of the Delectus and Exercise- 
book, by giving him connected passages containing interesting and instruc- 
tive matter. 
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PRINCIPIA LATINA, PART III. 

A LATIN POETRY-BOOK. 

CONTAINING 

1. EASYJ HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. 
2. ECLOG>E OVIDIAN>E. 3. PROSODY AND METRE 
4. FIRST LATIN VERSE-BOOK. 

Sixth Edition, (i6opp.) i2mo. 3^.6^. 

This single volume contains subjects 'usually distributed over two or 
more separate works ; and there can be little doubt that a pupil who has 
mastered it will have been well grounded in Latin verse, and thus be able 
to enter upon the study of Virgil and Ovid with greater advantage, than 
if he had attempted to read those authors without a similar preparatory 
training. 

{A Key may be obtaified, by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price 6d.) 



PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. 

LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING 

RULES OF SYNTAX, WITH EXAMPLES, EXPLANATIONS 
OF SYNONYMS, AND EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX. 

JVitA an English-Latin Vocabulary to the Exerciser, 

Eleventh Edition. (194 pp.) i2mo. 3^. 6^. 

The object of this Work is to supply a series of progressive and systfr 
matic Exercises upon the principal rules of the Latin S)mtax ; there is also 
prefixed to each Exercise the Syntactical rules which the Exercise is designed 
to illustnite and enforce. At the beginning of each Exercise is given an 
explanation of Synonymous words, with passages in which they occar, so 
that the pupil may, at an early period in his studies, learn to discrimiiutt 
their use and employ them correctly. 

(^ Key may be obtained^ by Authenticated Teachers, on applitti69»> 

Price 6d,) 
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PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. 

A LATIN TRANSLATION BOOK. 

CONTAINING SHORT TALES AND ANECDOTES FROM 
ANCIENT HISTORY, FOR TRANSLATION INTO 

LATIN PROSE. 

Fifth Edition. (140 pp.) i2mo. 3J. 
This work was added to the series at the suggestion of the Rev. F. E. 
Durnford, Master of the Low^r School at Eton, who has been accustomed 
to give similar tales to his pupils for translation. The step from writing 
detached Latin sentences to the translation of a continuous piece of English 
is always an arduous one. The stories in this work are collected from 
Latin authors, so that the work of the pupil will be one of re-translation. 
The notes contain the more important Latin words, and point out the 
differences of idiom. 

[A Key may he obtained^ by Authenticated Teachers, on applicatio*t. 

Price (yd,) 



LATIN GRAMMARS. 



THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR. 

By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. Eighth 
Edition. (406 pp.) Post 8vo. 6j. 

This Latin Grammar is intended to occupy an intermediate position 
between the elaborate works of Zumpt and Madvig, and the elementary 
grammars, the object being to provide a Manual of convenient size, but 
containing, as far as possible, all that is really needful for the Student. It 
consists of four parts : — i. The Accidence, in which the inflexions are set 
forth as simply and fully as in a purely elementary work. 2. The Syntax, 
in which care has been taken to present such an explanation of the structure 
of the language as experience has shown to be most suitable to Students, 
and in particular to give as clear and full a treatment as possible of the 
Subjunctive Mood. 3. The Prosody. 4. The Etymology, designed 
for the more advanced Student, and treating at length of the Latin 
Alphabet, and of the formation of the Cases and Tenses ; with constant 
reference to the results obtained by the study of Comparative Philology. 

A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For junior Classes. 

ABRIDGED FROM THE ABOVE. Fourteenth Edition. (220 pp.) 
i2mo. 3^. dd. 

In both of the above Grammars the cases are arranged as in the ordinary 
Grammars^ and not as in the Public School Primer. 



TACITUS. Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the 

Annals. With English Notes. Seventh Edition, (378 pp.) i2mo. 3^.60^. 



Specimen of Principia Latina, Part I. 



FIRST DECLENSION, 

HuLE 1. — The Nominative Case denotes the subject. A 
Verb agrees with its Nominative case in number and person ; 
as, puella currit, the girl runs ; puellae onrrunt, tJie girls run. 

EuLE 2. — The Aconsative Case denotes the object. 
Transitive verbs govern an Accusative case : as, aquila 
&las habet, the eagle has wings. Note. — In Latin the 
verb is put last and the Accusative case before it. 

Singular, 3 pen. Plural. 3 pera. 

Corrit, (he, she, it) runs. Curnmt, (they) run. 

EabSt, {he, she, it) has. H&bent, (they) have. 

EXEBCISE I. 

1. Filia currit. 2. Filiae currunt. 3. Regina coronam habet 
4. Puella coronam habet. 5. Filia pecuniam habet. 6. ^emina 
pecuniam habet. 7. Roma portas habet. 8. Coloniae portas habent. 
9. Puellae rosas habent. 10. Feminae rosas habent. 11. Columbae 
alas habent. 12. Insulae eras habent. 

1. The woman runs. 2. The women run. 3. The dove has 
wings. 4. The eagles have wings. 5. The colony has gates. 
6. The island has coasts. 7. The girls have money. 8. The women 
have money. 9. The colony has women. 10. The island has colonies. 
11. The woman has a crown. 12. The islands have roses. 

EuLE 3. — When two Nouns in Latin are connected by 
the verb " To be," they are put in the same case : as, 
Britannia est insiila, Britain is an island. Use the Nomi- 
native case after the verb " To be." 

EiTLE 4. — The latter of two Nouns is put in the Genitive 
case when the one is dependent upon the other : as, 
Britannia est insiila Europae, Britain is an island of Europe. 

Est, (he) is. Sunt, (they) are. 

EXEBCISE II. 

1. Sicilia est insula. 2. Sicilia est insula Europae. 3. Eoma est 
regina Italiae. 4. Incolae Italiae sunt poetae. 6. Incolae insularum 
sunt nautae. 6. Incolae Britanniae sunt agricolae. 7. Insula est 
patria nautarum. 8. Graecia est patria poetanun. 9. Amicitia 
est gloria vitae. 10. Inimicitia incolarum est causa pugnae. 

1. Britain is the queen of islands. 2. Britain is the native-land 
of sailors. 3. Italy is tne native-iand of p^ets. 4. The inhabitants 
of Britain are sailors. 5. The inhabitants of Sicily are sailors. 
6. The inhabitants of Gaul are husbandmen. 7. Britain is the 
native-land of glory. 8. Friendship is the crown of life. 9. The 
battle is the cause of glory. 10. The enmity of the sailors is the 
cause of the battle. 
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GASES ARRANGED AS IN ORDINARY GRAMMARS. 



V. — ^The Second or Declension. 

The Nominative Singular of Masculine Nouns of the 
Second Declension ends in us and ^r, and of Neuter 
Nouns in um. 

A. Masculine. 



Sing. 

Nom. D5mIn-iL8, 
Gen. Ddmin-i, 
Vat. Domin-d, 
Aoc. Bomin-nm, 
Voc. Domin-S, 
Aiil. DSmin-o, 



a lord 
of a lord 
to or for a lord 
a lord 
OUyrd 

by J loith^ or from 
a lord. 



1. Plur 

Domin-Ij lords 

Bomin-drnm, of lords 

Domin-is, to or for lords 

Domin-ds, lords 

Domin-i, lords 

BSmin-is, hy^ loith, or from 

lords. 



2. 



Nom. 


HUgister, 


a m£L8ter 


M&gistr-I, 


masters 


Gen. 


Kagistr-i, 


of a master 


Magistr-dnun, of masters 


Bat. 


Ifl&gistr-d, 


to or for a master 


Magistr-is, 


to or for masters 


Ace. 


MEgistr-um, a master 


Magistr-os, 


masters 


Voc. 


HagistSr, 


master 


l^gistr-i, 


masters 


Ahl. 


Magistr-o, 


hyftoith, or from 
a master. 


Hagifltr-is, 


by, withy or from 
masters. 


Nom. 


PuSr, 


« 
a hoy 


Puer-L 
Puer-Orum, 


boys 


Gen. 


PaSr-i, 


of a boy 


ofhoys 


Bat. 


Pner-6, 


to or for a hoy 


Pu§r-iB, 


to ox for hoys 


Ace. 


Puer-Tixn, 


a hoy 


Pu§r-6B, 


boys 


Voc. 


Pu§r, 


boy 


Puer-I, 


hoys 


Ahl. 


Puer-o, 


by^withf or from 
a hoy. 


PuSr-iB, 


by^ withj or from 
hoys. 



Note. — Proper Names in Itts make i in the Vocative, as, Mer- 
ctlrltts, Mercury, Voc. Mercdri. Also the Vocative Singular of 
fillOs, a son^ is fill, and of gonitis, a guardian deity , aB gSni. 

There is one Noun of the Second Declension ending in Ir, 
namely, vir, a m^n (as distinguiBhed from a woman). It is 
declined like ptlSr : 

4. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Nom. 


Vlr, 


a many 


VIr-I, 


W6n 


Gen. 


VIr-I. 


of a man 


VIr-5rum, 


of men 


Bat. 


Vir-6, 


to or for a man 


Vir-is, 


tooTjormen 


Ace. 


VIr-um, 


a man 


Vir-os, 


men 


Voc. 


Vir, 


man 


Vir-i, 


Omen 


Abl 


VIr-6, 


hyyVnthyOT from 
a man. 


VXr-is, 


by, with, or from 
men. 



6 DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S GREEK COURSE. 

INITIA GRECk, Part L 

A FIRST GREEK COURSE. 

CONTAINING GRAMMAR, DELECTUS, EXERCISE BOOK 

AND VOCABULARIES. 

Elrjcnth Edition, (194 pp.) i2mo. 3^. dd. 

The great object of this work, as of the " Principia Latina," is to make 
the study of the language as easy and simple as possible, by giving the 
grammatical forms only as they are wanted, and by enabling the pupil to 
translate from Greek into English and from English into Greek as- soon as 
he has learnt the Greek characters and the First Declension. For this 
purpose only a few new words are introduced in each Exercise, and these 
are constantly repeated, so that they cannot fail to be impressed upon the 
mind of the pupil. 

(^ Key may be obtained^ by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price I J.) 



INITIA GRiECA, Part II. 

A GREEK READING BOOK. 

CONTAINING 

SHORT TALES, ANECDOTES, FABLES, MYTHOLOGY, 
GRECIAN HISTORY, AND ANTIQUITIES. WITH 

A DICTIONARY. 

Fifth Edition, (220 pp.) i2mo. y. 6d, 

This Reading Book is intended to be used with the First Part of the 
Initia Gr?eca. Its use should begin as soon as the learner has acquired a 
fair knowledge of the Regular Verbs. The first requisite having been 
secured, that of fixing the ordinary forms of Nouns and Verbs securely \vt 
the learner's memory, he cannot be too soon introduced to passages written 
by the Greek authors themselves, and containing a complete sense. His 
mind must be interested in the subject matter, while he learns the meaning 
of the forms already committed to memory by seeing them in their proper 
connections. In order to enable him to understand the allusions he meets 
with in the text, and to prepare him for the study of the Greek ^vriters, a 
short account has been given of the political and military antiquities of the 
principal Grecian States. 

(A Key may be obtained^ by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price ij.) 
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INITIA GR^CA, Part III. 

GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF EXERCISES 

ON THE SYNTAX, WITH AN ENGLISH-GREEK 

VOCABULARY TO THE EXERCISES. 

J^i/lA Edition, {202 pp.) i2mo. 3^. 6d. 
The object of this Work is to supply a series of progressive and systematic 
Exercises upon the principal rules of Greek Syntax ; there is also prefixed 
to each Exercise the Syntactical rules which the Exercise is designed to 
illustrate and enforce. The Exercises are progressive : those in the earlier 
part of the Work are much easier and more numerous than the later ones ; 
and down to the end of the Cases a Vocabulary is prefixed to each Exercise ; 
after which the pupil will be able to dispense with the Vocabularies and 
to use the Dictionary appended to the Work. 

(A Key may be obtained, by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

{Price IS.) 



GREEK GR AMMA RS. 
THE STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR. By dr. 

GEORGE CURTIUS, Professor in the University of Leipzig. Edited 
by WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Eighth Edition. (386 pp.) Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Greek Grammar of Dr. Curtius is acknowledged by the most com- 
petent scholars to be the best representative of the present advanced state 
of Greek scholarship. It is, indeed, almost the only Grammar which 
exhibits the inflexions of the language in a really scientific form ; while its 
extensive use in schools, and the high commendations it has received from 
practical teachers, are a sufficient proof of its excellence as a school-book. 
It is surprising to find that many of the public and private schools in this 
country continue to use Grammars, which ignore all the improvements and 
discoveries of modem philology, and still cling to the division of the sub- 
stantives into ten declensions, the designation of the Second Perfect as the 
Perfect Middle, and similar exploded eiTOi-s. 

II. 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for Junior Classes. 

Abridged from the above Work. Eleventh Editiofi. (220 pp.) i2mo. 
2,s. 6d. 

ITI. 

THE GREEK ACCIDENCE. Extracted from the above 

Work. (125 pp.) i2mo. 2s. 6d. 



PLATO. The Apology of Socrates, the Crito, and Part of 

the PHiEDO ; with Notes in English from Stallbaum, and Schleier- 
MACHEr's Introductions. lufth Edition, (242 pp.) i2mo. 3J. 6d, 



DR. WILLIAM SMITHS FRENCH COURSE. 



FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. 

CONTAINING A GRAMMAR, DELECTUS, EXERCISE BOOK, 

AND VOCABULARIES. 

Foui'th Edition, (172 pp.) l2mo. ^s. 6d. 
This work has been compiled at the repeated request of numerous teachers 
who, finding the " Principia Latina" and **Initia Grseca" the easiest books 
for learning Latin and Greek, are anxious to obtain equally elementary 
French books on the same plan. There is an obvious gain in studying x 
new language on the plan \vith which the learner is already familiar. The 
main object is to enable a beginner to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
chief grammatical forms, to learn their usage by constructing simple sen- 
tences as soon as he commences the study of the language, and to accumu- 
late gradually a stock of words useful in conversation as well as in reading. 
The grammatical forms are printed in conspicuous type and at full length, 
as no sound knowledge of the language can be acquired without the pupil 
being thoroughly familiar with these forms. 

(A Key may be obtained, //;/ Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price I J.) 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. 

A FRENCH READING BOOK. 

CONTAINING FABLES, STORIES, AND ANECDOTES, 
NATURAL HISTORY, AND SCENES FROM THE 

HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
With Grammatical Questions, Notes, ^xA a copious Etymological Dictionary, 

Second Edition. i2mo. (260 pp.)* 4J-. 6^. 
{A Key may be obtained, by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price I J. 6^.) 



THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

A PRACTICAL and HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By CHAS. HfiRON-WALL, late Assistant-Master 
at Brighton College. With an Introduction by E. LiTTRfi. Post 8vo. 

This grammar is the work of a practical teacher of twenty years' ex- 
perience in teaching English boys. It has been his special. aim to produce 
a book which would work well in schools where Latin and Greek form ihe 
principal subjects of study. 

A SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

FOR JUNIOR CLASSES, ABRIDGED FROM THE ABOVE 
WORK. i2mo 3J. 6^ 

In Preparation. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. 

FRENCH PROSE COMPOSITION. 

Containing a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with lh« 

Principal Rules of Syntax. i2mo. 



DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S GERMAN COURSE. 9 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. 

A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 

CONTAINING A GRAMMAR, DELECTUS, EXERCISE BOOK 

AND VOCABULARIES. 
i2mo. 3 J. 6cf. 

This work is on the same plan as the ** French Principia," and therefore 
requires no further description, except in one point. Differing from the 
ordinary grammars, all German words are printed in Roman, and not in 
the old German characters. The latter add to the difficulty of a learner, 
and as the Roman letters are not only used by many modem German 
writers, but also in Grimm's great Dictionary and Grammar, there seems 
no reason why the beginner, especially the native of a foreign country, who 
has learnt his own language in the Roman letters, should be any longer 
debarred from the advantage of this innovation. It is believed that this 
alteration will facilitate, more than at first might be supposed, the acqui- 
sition of the language. But at the same time, as many German books 
continue to be printed in the German characters, some Reading Lessons 
are given, printed in both German and Roman letters. When the learner 
has become familiar with the German words in the Roman letters, he will, 
after a little practice, find no difficulty in reading the German characters. 

(A Key ir^v be obtained^ by Authenticated Teachers, on application. 

Price \s.) 



GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. 

A GERMAN READING BOOK. 

CONTAINING FABLES, STORIES, AND ANECDOTES, 
• NATURAL HISTORY, AND SCENES FROM THE 

HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and Dictionary. 

Second and revised Edition. i2mo. 3^. dd. 



A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 

LANGUAGE. With a sketch of the Historical Development of 
the Language and its Principal Dialects. Post 8vo. y. 6d. 



In Preparation. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part III. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

CONTAINING A SYSTEMATIC COURSE Of EXERCISES 

ON THE SYNTAX, WITH THE PRINCIPAL 

RULES OF SYNTAX. 

i2mo. 



10 DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S ENGLISH COURSE. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

AVith Historical Introduction and Appendices. By \VM. SMITH, 
D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. Fifth Edition (pp. 256). i2mo. 
3 J. 6./. 

In this work the writers have aimed throughout to make it a really 
serviceable working school-book. It presents a more complete and syste- 
matic treatment of English Syntax than is to be met with in other works 
of the kind. The use of examples manufactured for the occasion has been 
studiously avoided. It deals with the English language as something exist- 
ing, the laws of which are to be ascertained by careful consultation of its 
greatest masters, instead of being prescribed by grammarians. Chapters 
have been added, treating of the Analysis of Sentences — the Relations of 
English to other Languages — Prosody — and Punctuation. 

i^A A'>j/ /?r Authenticated Teachers, on application. Price is. 6d.) 

A PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR ELEMEN- 

TARY SCHOOLS. With 84 Exercises and Questions. Founded 
on the above ** School Manual." By T. D. HALL, M.A. Fourth 
Edition (76 pp.) i6mo. is. 

This work aims at the very clearest and simplest statement possible of 
the first principles of English Grammar. It is designed for the use of 
children of all classes from about eight to twelve years of age. 

*'We doubt whether any grammar of equal size could give an introduction to the 
English language more clear, concise, and full than this does. ' — IVatchman. 

{A Keyjor Authenticated Teachers, on application. Price 6d.) 

A PRIMARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 

Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L, Third Edition {z(>^^^.) i2mo. 2s.ed. 

This book is an honest attempt to exhibit the leading facts and events of 
our history, free from political and sectarian bias, and therefore wHill, it is 
hoped, be found suitable for schools in which children of various denomi- 
nations are taught. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL. By JOHN RICHARDSON, 
M.A. (400 pp.) Post 8vo. 5^. 

This work has been drawn up for Middle Forms in Public Schools, 
Ladies' Collefjes, Training Colleges, Assistant and Pupil Teachers, Middle 
Class and Commercial Schools, and Civil Service Examinations. 

In Preparation, 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

By WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. lamo. 
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MURRAY'S 

STUDENTS' MANUALS. 

A SERIES OF HISTORICAL ^ORKS FOR 
ADVANCED SCHOLARS, 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. & LL.D. 

Eac/i Work is complete in One Volume, price js. 6d, 

The historical works in this series will form, when 
completed, a continuous universal history, sacred and 
secular, from the creation of the world to the present 
time. Each volume contains as much matter as is 
given in two ordinary octavo volumes. 



** The series of Students' Manuals, Ancient and Modem, issuedvby Mr. 
Murray, and edited for the most part by Dr. William Smith, possess several 
distinctive features which render them singularly valuable as Educational 
Works. They incorporate, with judicious comments, the researches of the 
most recent historical investigators, not only into the more modem, but into 
the most remote periods of the history of the countries to which they refer. 
The latest lights which comparative philology has cast upon the migrations 
and interminglings of races, are reflected in the 'histories of England and 
France. We know no better or more tmstworthy summary, even for the 
general reader, of the early history of Britain and Gaul, than is contained 
in these volumes respectively. 

"While each volume is thus, for ordinary purposes, a complete history 
of the country to which it refers, it also contains a guide to such further and 
more detailed information as the advanced student may desire on particular 
events or periods. At the end of each book, sometimes of each chapter, 
there are given copious lists of standard works which constitute the * Autho- 
rities ' for a particular period or reign. This most useful feature seems to 
us to complete the great value of the works, giving to them the character of 
historical cyclopaedias, as well as of impartial histories." — The Museum, 
Mr. Murray's useful Manuals for Students." — Tablet. 



(( 
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** Mr. Murray's series of Manuals for Students have established for them- 
selves a high reputation by their thoroughness, their accuracy, and their 
lucid arrangement. " — Noftcon/ormist, 

"The invaluable series of Manuals issued by Mr. Murray." — Euglish 
Indfpendeni. 

"Those singularly useful and scholarly condensations of the results of 
recent investigations, for which we have to thank Mr. Murray." — Literary 
Churchman. 

" This series is calculated to be specially useful to candidates for the 
India Civil Service Examinations, the University of London, &c., &c. 
Their'merits, however, entitle them to a far better fate than that of being 
considered mere cram-books for competitive examinations. They are as 
comprehensive, as fair in tone and spirit, and as agreeable in style, as such 
volumes can well be ; and it is impossible to dip into their pages without 
forming a very favourable opinion of them. " — Educational Times, 

**Mr. Murray's series of Students* Histories is well known as a col- 
lection of useful and unpretending educational works, useful not merely 
for school -boys, but for more advanced students, not professing to be the 
result of great independent labour, but rather compilations and abridgments 
from the great historians.'* — Spectator. 

** Before the publication of these Students' Manuals there had been 
established, by the claims of middle-class and competitive examiners on 
young men's brains, a large annual demand for text-books that should rise 
above the level of mere schoolboy's epitomes, and give to those who would 
master them some shadow of a scholarly knowledge of their subjects. 
tSuch books were very hard to find. Mr. Murray now brings out his seven - 
and-sixpenny manuals. They are most fit for use in the higher classes of 
good schools, where they may be deliberately studied through with the 
help of a teacher competent to expand their range of argument, to diversify 
their views by the strength of his own reading and reflection, and to elicit 
thought from the boys themselves upon events and the political changes 
to which they have led. Even the mature scholar may be glad to have on 
his shelves these elegant manuals, from which he can at a glance refresh his 
memory as to a name or date, and he will not use them for reference alone. 
He will assuredly be tempted to read them for the clearness of statement 
and the just proportion with which there is traced in each of them the story 
of a nation." — Examiner. 

CONTENTS. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
ANCIENT HISTORY OF 

THE EAST. 
HISTORY OF GREECE AND 

ROME. 



HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

AND FRANCE. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. 
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I. SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 

(1.) T/ie Old Testament. 

THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

From the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. ' With 
40 Maps and Woodcuts. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Twelfth 
Edition, (619 pp.) Post 8vo. ^s, dd. 

The great progress that has been made in Biblical studies of late years 
demands some better Text-book for the illustration of Old Testament 
Histoiy than has hitherto existed. It is hoped that the present manual 
may rank in fulness, accuracy, and scholar-like treatment, with the 
Histories of Greece and Rome in general use in our best schools. Besides 
giving the history recorded in the Old Testament with the necessary ex- 
planations, notes, references, and citations, this Work contains information 
on a large number of other subjects, such as an account of each of the 
Books of the Bible, the geography of the Holy Land, political and eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of the Jews, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c 

(2.) TJie New Testament, 

THE STUDENT'S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

With an Introduction, connecting the History of the Old and New 
Testaments. With 30 Maps and Woodcuts. By PHILIP SMITH, 
B.A. Tenth Edition. (675 pp.) Post 8vo. *js, 6d. 

This Work consists of three parts. The First Book gives the connec- 
tion between Old and New Testament History, including the relations of 
the Holy Land to Persia, Egypt, and Syria, and the narrative sets forth the 
main facts of the general history of the East during what is called the 
** Hellenistic " age. The Second Book, containing the Gospel History, is 
designed to present a clear, harmonised account of our Lord's Ministry, as 
related by the Four Evangelists, illustrated by all needful collateral informa- 
tion, but free from speculative discussions. The Third Book, embracing 
the Apostolic History, aims at a completeness not previously attained in 
any similar work. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL 

HISTORY. A History of the Christian Church from its Foundation 
to the Eve of the Protestant Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. Price *}s. (>d. 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 

HISTORY. From the Reformation to the i8th Century. By REV. 
G. G. PERRY, Prebendary of Lincoln. Post 8vo. 'js, 6d, 
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II. THE EAST. 

THE STUDENT'S ANCIENT HISTORY of the EAST. 

From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander the Great, 
including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Phcenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Second 
Edition, With 70 Woodcuts. (608 pp. ) Post 8vo. 'js. 6ci. 

A KNOWLEDGE of the History of the East is indispensable to the student 
of Classical Literature. As his first reading of Greek poetry excites his 
curiosity about Troy, so his earliest lessons in Greek prose plunge him into 
the midst of the history of Persia, and into the heart of the region of the 
great eastern empires. He has learnt but half the lesson of ancient history, 
so long as he sees the Oriental element only in that background which is 
all that can be allotted to it in the special histories of Greece and Rome. 
To present the other half is the object of the present Work, which is 
designed to be at once a necessary supplement to those histories, and a 
sketch of the Oriental ^states which deserve study for their own intrinsic 
interest. 

III. GREECE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With the History 
of Literature and Art. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Tiventidh 
Edition, With 100 Woodcuts. (640 pp.) Post 8vo. 7^. dd. 



♦ * 



Questions on t/ie *^ Student'* s Greece,^ i2mo. 2J. 



The object of this work is to give the youthful reader as vivid a picture 
of the main facts of Grecian history, and of the leading characteristics of 
the political institutions, literature, and art of the people, as could be com- 
prised within the limits of a volume of moderate size. With this view the 
author has omitted entirely, or dismissed in a ievr paragraphs, many circum- 
stances recorded in similar works, and has thus gained space for narrating 
at length the more important events, and for bringing out prominently the 
characters and lives of the great men of the nation. Considerable space 
has been given to the history of literature and art, since they form the most 
durable evidences of a nation's growth in civilization and in social progress. 
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IV. ROME. 

(1.) TJie Republic, 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With 
the History of Literature and Art. By DEAN LIDDELL, D.D. 
Twentieth Editioft, With 80 Woodcuts. (606 pp.) Post 8vo. "js. 6J. 

" There is no other work at present existing which so ably supplies a History of Rome 
suited to the wants of the general readers of the present day. To the youthful student, 
to the man who cannot read many volumes, we should commend it as the one history 
which will convey the latest views and most extensive information. The style is simple, 
clear, and exj^anatory." — Blackwood. 

(2.) The Empire. 

THE STUDENTS GIBBON: 

An Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. By EDWARD GIBBON. Incorporating the Researches 
of Recent Historians. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Twelfth Edition, 
With 100 Woodcuts. (700 pp.) Post 8vo. *js. td. 

Gibbon's " Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" forms the important 
link between Ancient and Modern history. Its title conveys an inadequate 
idea of its contents. It contains nearly a complete history of the world for 
a period of more than twelve centuries, from the time of the Antonines to 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Since the history of 
all ancient nations ends in that of Rome, and the history of modem states 
of Europe springs out of the Roman Empire, the youthful historical student, 
after making himself acquainted with the leading facts in the histories of 
Greece, Rome, and England, cannot employ his time more profitably than 
in mastering the history of the vast period comprehended in Gibbon's 
work. It is mainly for the benefit of such students that the present 
Abridgment has been prepared ; but it is believed that it will also prove 
acceptable to the general reader, whose time or circumstances prevent him 
from studying so large a work as Gibbon's, but who wishes to make him- 
self acquainted with some of the most memorable events in the history 
of man. 

/;/ Preparation, 

THE STUDENT'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 

From the Establishment of the Empire to the Accession of Commodus, 
A.D. 180. Post 8vo. 

This work will take up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell 
leaves off, and cany it down to the period at which Gibbon be^ns. 
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V. ENGLAND. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME : a History of England 

from the Earliest Times. Partly based upon Hume's History, 
incorporating the corrections and researches of recent Historians, and 
continued to the present day. \0%th Thousand. With 70 Illustrations. 
(780 pp.) Post 8vo. 7 J. dd. 

*•* Questions on the ^^ Studenf s Hume,'^'^ i2mo. 2.' 

The object of this work is to present an impartial and accurate account 
of the internal and external history of England. While Hume's language 
has been retained, as far as was practicable, his errors have been corrected 
and his deficiencies supplied. The first book, embracing the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon periods, has been almost entirely re-written. In the remaining 
portion of the work, very many important corrections and additions have 
been made from the publications issued by the Master of the Rolls, and 
from the researches of recent historians. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**The * Student's Hume' is certainly well done. The separate additiona 
matter in the form of notes and illustrations is the most remarkable feature 
Many important subjects — constitutional, legal, or social— are thus treated 
and — a very useful plan — the whole authorities of the period are mentione< 
at its close." — Spectator. 

The Student's Hume — "Taking Hume as the centre, the compile; 
collects the tributary discoveries of the most famous annotators, and givei 
us a volume, which for convenience, cheapness, and compendiousness w( 
are not likely to see surpassed. The volume is lavishly adorned witl 
illustrations, instructive notes and chronological tables. The book is ar 
admirable one." — Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Student'' s Hume. — ** The want which this work is intended to snpplj 
has long been evident, and no more judicious effort could have been mad( 
for the purpose than to condense Hume's information without damaging 
his clearness or the matchless purity of his style." — John Bull, 

The Student's Hume. — **The want of a good abridgment of Englisl 
history for the use of schools, has long been felt, and the present volume i 
compiled with a view to supply that deficiency. Hume's errors the autho 
modifies and corrects from later and more unprejudiced \vriters. The letter 
press is interspersed with interesting wood cuts." — Morning Post. 
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The Student's Hume.— ''This book— the Student's Gibbon— Smith's 
Greece — and Liddell's Rome, of themselves form an excellent historical 
library, the whole procurable for 30J. If we only compare works of this 
class with the books in use when we were schoolboys, it is difficult to avoid 
envying the happy race whose studies are so greatly lightened. The volume 
before us is not altogether Hume : some of the great historian's matter is 
entirely omitted ; a part, especially the Anglo-Saxon period, has been 
rewritten; and striking errors in fact have been corrected." — Gardeners' 
Chronicle. 

The Student's Hume. — ** The work of condensation has been exceedingly 
well performed, and the continuation is written in an easy and comprehen- 
sive style, relating the incidents of memorable times without party bias or 
sectarian feeling. As an educational book, this volume ought at once to 
take a high position. " — BeiPs Messenger. 

The Student' s Hume. — " Here we have the narrative of Hume, condensed 
with a skill and discrimination for which the editor deserves high praise, 
and augmented by the addition of a compendious continuation. The 
history of the Anglo-Saxon period, so scantily and unsatisfactorily treated 
by Hume, has been ably elaborated by the aid of modern researches. The 
text is interspersed with numerous illustrations, and a copious index affords 
every facility for reference. " — Moi'ning Star. 



THE STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of 
George II. By HENRY HALL AM, LL.D. Incorporating the 
Author's Latest Additions and Corrections. By WM. SMITH, D. C.L. 
(680 pp.) Post 8vo. *js. 6d. 

The present Edition of the ** Constitutional History of England" has 
been executed on the same plan as the *' Student's History of the Middle 
Ages." It has been brought into one volume by leaving out most of the 
notes at the foot of the pages, and by abbreviating some of the less 
important remarks ; but the great bulk of the book remains unchanged, 
and nothing of importance has been omitted. The Petition of Right and 
the Bill of Rights, of which Mr. Hallam gave only an abstract, are printed 
at length. 
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VI. THE MIDDLE AGES. 

THE STUDENTS HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 

THE MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D., 
Incorporating in the text the Author*s latest Researches, with Addi- 
tions from Recent Writers. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. (643 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 7j. 6(f. 

Tins Work must not be regarded as an Abridgment ; for though some 
omissions have been made, they are few in amount, and nothing essential 
or important has been left out. In fact, the great bulk of the book remains 
unchanged. The Editor has added to the chapter on the Constitutional 
History of England various original documents, which will be of great 
service to the student. Of these, the most important are, the Statutes of 
William the Conqueror, the Charter of Liberties of Henry I., the Con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, and the Assize of Clarendon, the Magna Charta 
and the Confirmation of the Charters. He has also inserted genealogical 
and other Tables, and has supplied some information from important works 
treating of the subjects discussed by Mr. Hallam, which have appeared 
since the last edition of his book. It has been the aim of the Editor to 
present the Work as nearly as possible in the form in which he conceives 
the Author would have wished it to appear, if he had himself prepared an 
edition for the special use of Students. 



VII. FRANCE. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Second Enapire, 
1852. With Notes and Illustrations on the Institutions of the Country. 
By REV. W. II. JERVIS, M.A. FifiA Edition, With Woodcuts. 
(724 pp.) Post 8vo. *js. 6d, 

This Work has been written by an English scholar long resident in 
France, and intimately acquainted with its literature and history. It is 
intended, like the preceding works in the same series, to supply a long 
acknowledged want in our literature, namely, a History of France, 
incorporating the researches of recent historians, and suitable for the higher 
forms in Schools and for Students at the Universities. The author's desire 
has been to avoid the capital error of writing the history of France from an 
English point of view, a course which cannot fail to convey an unjust con- 
ception of the institutions, government, habits, and character of the people. 
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VIII. LANGUAGE & LITERATURE. 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited, with addi- 
tional Chapters and Notes. FAghth Edition. (498 pp. ) Post 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

** This work which Dr. Smith has edited is one of real and acknowledged 
merit, and likely to meet with a wider reception rom his hands than in its 
original form. It appears that Dr. Smith had projected and commenced a 
work on the history of the English language in conjunction with the late 
Dr. Donaldson, so that he was the better prepared for the task he has now 
executed. Much curious and useful information is given at the end of 
different lectures, including interesting philological remarks culled from 
various sources, portions of Anglo-Saxon grammar, and explanations of 
prefixes and affixes, besides illustrative passages from old writers. Dr. 
Smith has produced a manual of great utility." — Athenaum, 

THE STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By THOMAS B. SHAW, M.A. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations. Tenth Edition. (550 pp.) Post 8vo. 7^. 6d, 

In the present Edition various improvements and corrections 
have been made, and in particular the chapter on Shakespeare 
has been re-written by Dr. Dowden, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, who has given the 
results of the various Shakespearian researches and criticisms 
that have appeared since the earlier editions of the Manual. 
The chapter on Chaucer has also been thoroughly revised, 
and the sequence of his works pointed out. 

THE STUDENTS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. Selected from the Chief Writers. By THOMAS 
B.SHAW, M.A. Edited, with Additions. Sixth Edition. (526 pp.) 
Post 8vo. 7j. 6d» 

These extracts are divided into the same number of chapters as the 
Manual of English Literature, that they may be read with the biographical 
and critical account of each author. They present Specimens of all the 
chief English Writers from the earliest times to the present century. In 
making these Selections two objects have been chiefly kept in view : first, 
the illustration of the style of each Writer by some of the most striking or 
characteristic specimens of his works ; and, secondly^ the choice of such 
passages as are suitable, cither from their language or their matter, to be 
read in schools or committed to memory. 
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IX. GEOGRAPHY. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

By REV. W. I^ BEVAN, M. A. SixtA Editiott. With 150 Wood- 
cuts. (710 pp.) Post 8vo. *]s, 6d. 

Besides the usual subjects explained in such a work, the Manual 
contains : — 

1. A history ot Geography in Antiquity, containing an account of the 
views of the Hebrews, as well as of the Greeks and Romans, illustrated by 
maps of the world as known to the poets, historians, and geographers. 

2. A full account of Scriptural Geography. 

3. Numerous quotations from the Greek and Roman poets, which either 
illustrate, or are illustrated ]:)y, the statements in the text. ; 

Great pains have been taken to supply information on all points re- 
quired by the upper classes in the public schools, and by students in the 
universities. 



The STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE. By 
REV. W. L. BEVAN, M. A. Fifth Edition. With 120 Woodcuts. 
(674 pp.) Post 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

The introductory chapters are devoted to Mathematical and Physical 
Geography. The body of the work is occupied with Descriptive Geo- 
graphy, and contains : — 

I. The History of Geographical Discovery. 2. Historical Geography, 
i.e., the progressive steps by which the great states of the world have 
arrived at their present position. 3. Under the head of Military Geography 
will be found notices of the various points of attack and defence on the 
frontiers of the great military nations of Europe. 4. The Coast-lines and 
Harbours are described at some length, inasmuch as they form a most im- 
portant element in the commercial capabilities of a country. 5. Attention 
is drawn to the significance of names in cases where they illustrate points 
of historical or geographical interest. 6. Maps are occasionally introduced 
in illustration of Physical and Military Geography. 7. General rules are 
given for the pronunciation of foreign names, and accents are affixed to the 
individual names. 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S 
SERIES OF SMALLER HISTORIES. 

These Smaller Histories have been drawn up chiefly for the 
lower forms in Schools, at the request of several teachers, who 
require for their pupils more elementary books than the 
"Students' Manuals of the Histories of England, Greece, 
Rome," &c. The most recent authorities have been con- 
sulted, and it is confidently believed that the Works will be 
found to present careful and trustworthy accounts. 

The Tables of Contents present a full analysis of the 
Works, and have been so arranged that the teacher can frame 
from them questions for the examination of his class, the 
answers to which will be found in the corresponding pages of 
the volumes. 

A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Fifth Edition. With 40 Woodcuts. (370 pp.) i6mo. 3^.6^/. 

" To bring the leading portions of the Larger History within the means of Young Per- 
sons, * This Smaller Scripture History ' has been issued. It omits nothing of importance, 
and is presented in such a handy form that it cannot fail to become a valuable aid. Dr. 
VVm. Smith has produced the best modem book of its kind." — People's Magazine, 

•* This book is intended to be used with, and not in the place of, the Bible. The object 
of the author has been to supply a condensed manual of Scripture history for junior 
classes. A comprehensive but, at the same time, concise work of this description has 
long been a desideratum y and we have much pleasure in expressing our conviction that 
Dr. Smith has hit the mark exactly." — London Mirror, 

A SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

With 70 Woodcuts. (310 pp.) i6mo. y, 6d, 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN 

CONQUEST. 

Fifteenth Edition, With 74 Woodcuts. (268 pp.) i6mo. t^s, 60C. 
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A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF THE EMPIRE. 

Eis^htecnth Edition. With 70 Woodcuts. (324 pp.) i6mo. 3^. 6d, 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1868. 
Sixteenth Edition. With 68 Woodcuts. (400 pp.) i6mo. ^. 6d, 

A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE : 

GIVING A SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF OUR CHIEF 

WRITERS. 
Fourth Edition. (276 pp.) i6mo. y. 6d. 

SMALLER SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

SELECTED FROM THE CHIEF AUTHORS, AND 
ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY. 

Third Edition. With Explanatory Notes. (368 pp.) i6mo. 3^. 6d. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. 

WITH TRANSLATIONS FROM THE ANCIENT POETg, 

AND QUESTIONS ON THE WORK. 
Sixth Edition. With 90 Woodcuts. (300 pp.) i6mo. 3^. 6</. 

A SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

With 36 Woodcuts. (240 pp.) i6mo. 3 J. 6</. 

A SCHOOL MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

niYSICAL AND POLITICAL. By JOHN RICHARDSON, M.A. 

(400 pp.) Post 8vo. 5 J. 
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A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR 

THE HIGHER FORMS. By WM. SMITH, D.C.L. Based 
upon the Works of Forcellini and Freund. Thirteenth Edition, (1214 
pp.) Medium 8vo. 21s. 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of For- 
cellini, and the ordinary School Dictionaries. It makes no attempt to 
supersede Forcellini, which would require a dictionary equally large : but 
it aims at performing the same sei'vice for the Latin language as Liddell 
and Scott's Lexicon has done for the Greek. In the New Edition very 
many false references, which are found in all Dictionaries, even the most 
recent, have been corrected. Great attention has been paid to etymology, 
in which department especially this work is admitted by the most competent 
scholars to maintain a superiority over all existing; Latin Dictionaries. 

A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY FOR 

JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. With a 
separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman Moneys, &c. 
Twenty-fifth Edition. (672 pp.) Square i2mo. 1$, 6d, 

" As a school dictionary, Dr. Wm. Smith's abridgment must rank as the best extant. 
It has two peculiar claims to faVour. In the first place, every word is given which the 
youthful scholar is likely to meet with ; and in the second place, the various meanings and 
uses of words are given in detail, so that the student may select that signification most 
appropriate to the sense of the passage in which a particular word occurs." — Press. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, arranged accord- 

ing to Subjects, and Etymology, and a Latin-English Dictionary 
to Phsedrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Caesar's Gallic War. (190 pp.) 
i2mo. 3 J. 6d» 

This work is designed to assist beginners in acquiring a copious vocabu- 
lary of the Latin language, and in learning the derivation and formation of 
Latin words. 



(( 



Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best representation of the scholar- 
ship of the day is undoubtedly that of Dr. Wm. Smith." — Rev. J. W. 
Donaldson, D.D. 

** I have found Dr. Wm. Smith's * Latin Dictionary,' a great conve- 
nience to me. I think that he has been very judicious in what he has omitted^ 
as well as in what he has inserted." — Dean Scott, Joint Author of the 
** Greek' English Lexicon, ''^ 

** Your Latin Dictionary I should also include in my acknowledgment of 
the many obligations which you have conferred upon our public schools." — 
Rev. Dr. Kynaston, Head Master of St. PauVs School, 

\C0ntinued, 
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AN ENGLISH - LATIN DICTIONARY, Copious and 

Critical, for the Higher Forms. By \VM. SMITH, D.C.L., and 
T. D. HALL, M.A. Second Edition. (964 pp.) Medium Svo, 2IJ. 

It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more 
complete and more perfect English-Latin Dictionary than has hitherto 
existed ; and nearly fifteen years have been expended upon it. The follow- 
ing are some of the chief features of the plan of the Work : — 

1. Great pains have been taken in classifying the different senses of the 
English words, so as to enable the Student readily to find what he wants. 
The leading meanings of the English words are marked by black Roman 
numerals, a brief definition being in all such cases added in italics. The 
work is thus to a large extent a Dictionary of the English language proper, 
as well as an English-Latin Dictionary. 

2. Where there are several Latin equivalents, these are kept quite distinct, 
and marked with black Arabic numerals. To distinguish synonyms, short 
explanations of the different Latin words are added in brackets. Each 
meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical vmters; and those 
phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. 

3. The Vocabulary of English words treated is for the most part limited 
to words in actual use or occurring in authors generally read. Technical 
terms of Art, Science, and Theology, have been given when they appeared 
to possess that kind of general interest which brings them within the range 
of all persons of culture, apart from their own special field. In the case of 
words for which there neither is nor can be any classical equivalent, recourse 
has been freely had to modem sources. Such words and phrases are marked 
by an asterisk. 



A SMALLER ENGLISH -LATIN DICTIONARY FOR 

JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above work. Sixth Edition, 
(720 pp.) Square i2mo. 7j. 6^. 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S 
BIBLICAL AND CLASSICAL 

DICTIONARIES. 



COMPRISING : — 

DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK &» ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK <Sr» ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 
AND MYTHOLOGY, 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK &- ROMAN GEOGRAPHY, 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR THE HIGHER FORMS. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. 



"Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionaries form an important element in our 
modem English scholarship. Probably no modem books have done so 
much to extend a knowledge of the researches and conclusions of the 
learned men of our time in the field of antiquity. If the Dictionaries to 
come are as well executed as their predecessors, the longer Br. Smith con- 
tinues to publish the better ordinary scholars will be pleased." — Guardian, 
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FOR DIVINES AND SCHOLARS. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. By various Writers. Edited by \VM. SMITH, D. C L. With 
Illustrations, 3 vols, medium 8vo. £$ 5^. 

The object of this Work is to elucidate the Antiquities, Biography, 
Geography, and Natural History of the Bible, and not to explain systems 
of theology, or discuss points of controversial divinity. It has seemed, 
however, necessary to give a full account of the Book, both as a whole and 
in separate parts. Accordingly, articles are inserted, not only upon the 
general subject, such as ** Bible," ** Apocrypha," and ** Canon," and upon 
the chief ancient versions, as " Septuagint," and ** Vulgate," but also upon 
each of the separate books. 

COMPANION TO THE ABOVE WORK. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Comprising the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church. By Various Writers. EditedbyWM. SMITH, D.C.L., 
and REV. PROFESSOR CHEETHAM, M.A. With Illustrations. 
(To be completed in Two Volumes.) Vol. I. Medium 8vo. 31*. 6{f, 

This Work is intended to furnish a complete account of the leading 
Personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, and Controversies 
of the Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to the age of 
Charlemagne. It commences at the period at which the "Dictionary of 
the Bible " leaves off, and forms a continuation of it : it ceases at the age of 
Charlemagne. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 

LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. From the Time 
of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. By VARIOUS Writers. 
Edited by WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and REV. PROFESSOR 
WAGE, M.A. (To be completed in Three Volumes.) Volume I. 
Medium 8vo. 31J. 6c/. 

This Work is designed to give a comprehensive Account of the Personal, 
the Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church 
during the first eight centuries of Christianity, and, in combination with 
the *' Dictionary of Christian Antiquities " recently published, it will afford, 
it is believed, the most complete collection of materials for the Church 
History of that period which has yet been published, either in England or 
Abroad. It is mainly Biographical ; and without claiming to afford a 
complete onomasticon of the Christian world, an endeavour has been made 
to render available for practical use all the Materials furnished in the great 
standard books of reference on this subject, such as Tillemont, Baronius, 
and Ceillier. 
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FOR FAMILIES AND STUDENTS. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Con- 

densed from the larger Work. Fourth Edition. With Maps and 
300 Illustrations. (1039 pp.) 8vo. 21s, 

This Work is intended to satisfy a generally expressed wish for an 
account of the most recent Biblical studies in a form adapted for universal 
circulation. A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form or another, is indis- 
pensable for eveiy family. The Divine, the Scholar, and all who seek to 
investigate thoroughly the various subjects connected with the Bible, and to 
master those controversies which are now exciting such deep and general 
interest, must still have recourse to the Larger Dictionary; but to stu- 
dents in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms at Schools, to private 
families, and to that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at 
results simply, this Concise Dictionary will, it is believed, supply all 
that is necessary for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Abridged from the larger Work. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(620 pp. ) Crown 8vo. *is. 6d, 

The "Larger Dictionary of the Bible" is mainly intended for Divines 
and Scholars, and the "Concise Dictionary" for Families and Students; 
but a smaller and more elementary work is needed for the use of Schools, 
Sunday School Teachers, and Young Persons in general. This "Smaller 
Dictionar}'" contains such an account of Biblical antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history as a young person is likely to require in the 
study of the Bible. In addition to the woodcuts inserted in the text, 
several maps are added to illustrate the articles relating to geography and 
history. 

"The work reflects the highest character upon its promoters, and imperatively 
demands a place upon the study table of every clergyman and of every thoughtful and 
intelligent student of the Bible. It must always remain in itself a most serviceable 
library of reference, and a standing monument of the learning, piety, and ability of our 
Anglican theologians." — Church of England Monthly Review. 

*'By such a work, a knowledge of the Bible is brought within easy reach of all 
commonly well educated persons, and every man of intelligence may become his own 
commentator. We are confident that the study of the Bible will gain thereby in fulness 
and exactitude, in interest and effectiveness. An eminent service is rendered to Christi- 
anity itself when such a mass of Christian learning is thus popularized — when to use the 
language of a thoughtful contemporary, such a store of gold is drawn out of distant and 
inaccessible mines and converted into current coin for the use of the Christian world." — 
Times. 

*' The work indicates a wide range of investigation, a thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects treated, as well as an appreciation of what the student of the Bible needs. It is 
more thorough and complete than any previous dictionary of the kind, and will add 
greatly to the interest and profit in studying the Bible, both for the student of theology 
and for all others who may wish to avail themselves of the best facilities for that study."— 
American Bibliotheca Sacra. _ . 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 



OF 



CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY. 

BY VARIOUS WRITERS. 

EDITED BY WM. SMITH, D.C.L. & LL.D. 
DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Music, the Drama, &c. With 500 Illustrations. (1300 pp.) 
Medium 8vo. 28^. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 

AND MYTHOLOGY. Contaming a History of the Ancient World, 
civil, literary, and ecclesiastical. With 564 Illustrations. (3720 pp.) 
3 Vols. Medium Svo. 84J. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK & ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. 

Including the political history of both countries and cities, as well as 
their geography. With 530 Illustrations. (2512 pp.) 2 Vols. 
Medium Svo. 56^. 



** I have been for some time in the habit of using the Dictionaries of Antiquity and 
Ancient Biography, as well as the Dictionary of Ancient Geography, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, from my knowledge of them, that they are far superior to any other pub- 
lication of the same sort in our language. They are works which every student of 
ancient literature ought to consult habitually, and which are indispensable to every 
person engaged in original researches into any department of antiquity." — Sir G. C 
Lewis. 

" 1 willingly bear testimony to the great value of your Dictionaries of Classical Anti- 
quities, of Greek , and Roman Biography and Mythology, and of Greek and Roman 
Geography. I have had frequent occasion to consult these works, and have derived from 
them great assistance and instruction. In no other publication known to me is so much 
trustworthy information got together and rendered easily accessible for elucidating matters 
of fact connected with the history of Greece and Rome." — George Grote. 

" The Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography edited by Dr. William Smith is a 
work of so much utility to the study of ancient history, and of such general importance to 
classical education and the progress of knowledge, that its extensive circulation wherever 
the English language is spoken or read may confidently be anticipated." — Col, Leake. 

'* I have much pleasure in expressing the high estimate which I have formed of Dr. 
William Smith's many valuable works, which have been for some years past m general 
circulation."— Ctf/. Mure, 
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A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, 

BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER FORMS. 
Compiled from the larger Dictionaries. Fifteenth Edition, With 
750 Woodcuts. (840 pp.) 8vo. iSj. 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY FOR JUNIOR 

CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. Sixteenth Edition, 
With 200 Woodcuts. (472 pp. ) Crown Svo. 7^. dd, 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES FOR 

JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the larger Dictionary. Ninth 
Edition, With 200 Woodcuts. (474 pp.) Crown Svo. ^s.dd. 



" The fame and success of Dr. Smith's Dictionaries b their best recommendation. I 
consider their publication to have conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country.*'— H. G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and 
late Head Master of Westminster School. 

" I have much pleasure in expressing my sense of the invaluable services rendered to 
the cause of Greek and Latin Literature, and of classical education generally, by the great 
and laborious works of Dr. Wm. Smith, which are extensively used, and with great profit, 
at Harrow, as in all the public schools of England." — Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Master 0/ 
the Tern pie f and late Head Master of Harrow School. 

" I am extremely glad of the opportunity of expressing to you the strong sense of obli- 
gation which I, in common with all teachers and lovers of classical literature, feel to you 
for your admirable Dictionaries."— Rev. Dr. Hawtrev, late Head Master 0/ Eton 
College. 

" I have the pleasure of assuring you that your Dictionaries are in very general use 
and are highly esteemed at St. Paul's School. I never lose an opportunity of recommend- 
ing these most valuable publications to my scholars and friends."— Rev. Dr. Kynaston 
Head Master of St. Paufs School. 

" I do not express myself too strongly when I declare that I consider that the works ©f 
which you have been the presiding mind, and to which you have personally contributed 
so much, have commenced a new era in English scholarship." — ^Archdeacon Hessey, 
late Head Master 0/ Merchant Taylors* School. 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH'S ANCIENT ATLAS. 



With 43 Mapsy FoliOy half-bound, price Six Guineas, 

Atlas of Ancient Geography, 

liblkal anit Classiral. 



INTENDED TO ILLUSTRATE 

** The Dictionary of the Bible,'^ and the " Classical Dictionaries J* 

COMPILED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF 

DR. WM. SMITH and MR. GEORGE GROVK 

With Descriptive Text, Indices, &c. 
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The Roman Empire in its greatest 
extent. 

The Roman Empire after its division 
into the Eastern and Western 
Empires. 

Greek and Phoenician Colonies. 

Britannia. 

Hispania. 

Gallia. 

(jermania, Rhaetia, Noricum. 

Paeonia, Thracia Moesia, lUyria, 
Dacia, Pannonia. 

Historical Maps of Italy, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. 

Italia Superior. 

Italia Inferior. 

Plan of Rome. 

Environs of Rome. 

Greece after the Doric Migration. 



21. Greece at the time of the Persian 

Wars. 

22. Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian 

War. 

23. Greece at the time of the Achaean 

League. 

24. Northern Greece. 

25. Central Greece — Athens. 

26. Peloponnesus. — ^With Plan of Sparta. 

27. Shores and Islands of the vGgaean Sea. 

28. Historical Maps of Asia Minor. 

29. Asia Minor. 

30. Arabia. 

31. India. 

32. Northern Part of Africa. 

33. iEgypt and iEthiopia. 

34. Historical Maps of the Holy Land. 

35. The Holy Land. (Northern Division.) 

36. The Holy Land. (Southern Division.) 

37. Jerusalem, Ancient and Modem. 

38. £nvm>ns of Jerusalem. 

39. SinaL 

40. Asia, to illustrate the Old Testament 

and Classical Authors. 

41. Map, to illustrate the New Testament 

42. Plan of Babylon. 

43. Plans of Nineveh, Troy, Alexandria, 

and Byzantium. 



"The students of Dr. Smith's admirable Dictionaries have felt themselves in want 
of an Atlas constructed on the same scale of precise and minute information with 
the article they were reading. This want has at length been supplied by the superb 
work before us. The indices are full, the engraving is exquisite, and the delineation of 
the natural features very minute and beautiful. It may safely be pronounced — and 
higher praise can scarcely be bestowed — to be a worthy companion of the volumes which 
it IS intended to illustrate." — Guardian. 

** This Atlas is intended to be a companion to the Dictionary of the Bible and the 
(Hassical Dictionaries. The maps are all new ; they have been constructed according to 
the highest and most recent authorities, and executed by the most eminent engravers. 
The artistic execution of this important and superb work is peerless. Each map is ft 
picture." — British Quarterly Review. 
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